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Review 


Rise of the United Farmers 
of Alberta 


DAVID GRANT EMBREE 


When the Alberta Farmers’ Association and the Canadian Society of 
Equity decided to unite in January, 1909, the new farm body which thus appeared 
on the Alberta agricultural scene was a climax to the organizing efforts of 
Edmonton district farmers over a period of thirty years. Heretofore, the western 
origins of the United Farmers of Alberta have been credited to the Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association, founded at Indian Head late in 1901, but closer 
examination of territorial events before the turn of the century reveals that the 
story goes back to 1879. It is, indeed, with the work of the Edmonton Agricultural 
Society and the publicity accorded this nascent farm movement by The Edmonton 


Bulletin that one finds a more historically reliable starting point for an account 
of the Alberta antecedents of the U.F.A. 


It is, however, not because the Ed- 
monton district ‘had the honor of holding 
the first agricultural exhibition in the 
North-West’’,’ nor because the Edmonton 
Agricultural Society was ‘‘the first ever 
organized in the North-West’’,” that the 
nucleus of the U.F.A. is depicted here as 
being found in what is now the capital 
of the province. Such a conclusion is 
based, instead, on the definite and suc- 
cessive links in membership which are 
discovered when one examines the exe- 
cutive lists of the Edmonton Agricultural 
Society, the Strathcona branches of the 
Territorial Grain Growers’ Association 
and of the Alberta Farmers’ Association, 
the Alberta branch of the Society of 
Equity, and, finally, of course, the U.F.A. 
itself. These links go back to the early 
1880's, not long after the Edmonton 
Agricultural Society was re-organized in 
response to the editorial promptings of 
Frank Oliver, but they become much 
more numerous in the later 1890's, par- 
ticularly with the organization in 1894 
of the South Edmonton or “Strathcona”’ 
Agricultural Society. Such other off- 
shoots from the parent body during the 
1890's as the St. Albert and Fort 
Saskatchewan Agricultural Societies are 
also not lacking in names familiar to the 
T.G.G.A., the A.F.A., the Society of 
Equity, and the U.F.A. 


If it had not been for Frank Oliver, 
the pioneering publisher of The Edmonton 
Bulletin, little or no record of the first 
stirrings of territorial agricultural ac- 
tivity would be available today. Even 
though the minute books of the Edmon- 
ton Agricultural Society do not seem to 
have been preserved, one has but to turn 
to the files of The Bulletin for detailed 
accounts of the individuals and events 
associated with the growth of the society 
during the 1880's and the 1890's. Since 
The Bulletin under Oliver's direction made 
such a special point of publicizing the 
growing agricultural activities in the 
Edmonton area, it is possible to note 
several prominent names in the work of 
the local agricultural society which keep 
recurring as the farm movement in 
northern Alberta broadened in scope 
from the humble beginnings of 1879. If 
more complete membership lists were 
available, it is likely that an even larger 
number of similar links between the 
early farm groups in Alberta would be 
established. 

Despite the pioneer work of Frank 
Oliver and the directors of the Edmonton 
Agricultural Society in publicizing the 
agrarian grievances in the North-West 


‘THE EDMONTON BULLETIN, September 9, 1882, 
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Ur. Embree, a high school teacher, has made a thorough study of the early development of the 
U.F.A, during his preparation of a thesis on the subject. 


Territories, it was not until the coming 
of the railway to Strathcona in 1891 that 
the farm movement in northern Alberta 
took a more militant form. The appear- 
ance of the Patrons of Industry in the 
Edmonton area early in 1892 gave the 
first impetus to the organization of farm 
unions at a wide variety of Alberta 
points. As active as the Patrons were 
in protesting existing freight rates and 
high tariffs, territorial membership in the 
Order rapidly declined after the Liberal 
victory in the federal elections of 1896. 
Patronism and Laurier Liberalism were 
so much alike that the former steadily 
lost its economic and political strength 
in Canada. 


Although the passage of the Manitoba 
Grain Act in 1900 seemed the solution 
to the unrest on the prairies over the 
operations of the Winnipeg grain com- 
bine, it was not long until the farmers 
of Western Canada were organizing 
under the banner of the Territorial Grain 
Growers’ Association. This latter body, 
however, did not make any appearance 
in Alberta until 1905, a period of no 
less than four years after its inception 
at Indian Head. A partial explanation 
for this failure of the T.G.G.A. to appeal 
to the Alberta farmer may be found in 
the rival activities and expansion of the 
Farmers’ Association of Lacombe which 
soon became known as the Farmers’ 
Association of Alberta. The F.A.A. not 
only sought to organize the Alberta 
farmer, but to run a candidate in the 
federal elections of 1904. 

When Colonel J. J. Gregory, the F.A.A. 
standard bearer, met defeat in the Strath- 
cona federal constituency, the organiza- 
tion he represented also was at an end. 
Yet in a matter of months, if not weeks, 
W. J. Keen was active in the Edmonton 
area seeking to enlist the support of 
northern Alberta farmers for the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity and its principle 
of “controlled marketing.” Followed 
shortly by the organization of a T.G.G.A. 
local in Strathcona, the Society of Equity 
soon found itself in conflict with a farm 
body that could point to its Canadian 
origin and decry direction from officials 
in the United States. Renamed the Al- 
berta Farmers’ Association after the ter- 
ritorial reorganization on September 1, 
1905, the Strathcona Grain Growers 
launched a powerful drive to win the 
support of the farmers of the province. 
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Efforts were made to amalgamate with 
the Society of Equity in both 1905 and 
1906, but it was not until late in 1908 
that a series of disasters caused the 
latter body to adopt a spirit of compro- 
mise in negotiating with the A.F.A. The 
amalgamation convention of January, 
1909, ended the fatal division in the 
Alberta farm movement. 


Unlike the ill-fated attempts which 
preceded it in 1905 and 1906, the amal- 
gamation convention held in Edmonton 
in January, 1909, is one of the great and 
happy moments of the Alberta farm 
movement. As the full-page headlines 
in The Alberta Homestead so aptly ex- 
pressed it: 

A CONVENTION WHICH WILL GO 
DOWN INTO HISTORY—THE UNITED 
FARMERS OF ALBERTA A REALITY— 
THE SCENES WHICH FOLLOWED THE 
COMPLETION OF THE AMALGAMATION 
PROPOSALS—THREE DAYS FULL OF HARD 
AND STIRRING INCIDENTS:. 

Although many details are lacking 
concerning the arrangements that pre- 
ceded this memorable convention, it 
seems to have been agreed that January 
13, the first day of the A.F.A. annual 
meeting, would be devoted to the union 
issue. The Equity delegates, meanwhile, 
would meet elsewhere, but, if the amal- 
gamation negotiations were successful, 
the two bodies would then unite for the 
sessions on January 14 and 15. For- 
tunately, these negotiations were com- 
pleted by six o'clock in the evening of 
the opening day and the issue of a name 
for the new farm body was resolved some 
hours later. Even though their delibera- 
tions lasted well past midnight of the 
13th, the committee appointed to choose 
the name sat until it had been agreed 
unanimously that the amalgamated body 
would be known officially as “The United 
Farmers of Alberta, Our Motto Equity.” 
According to Rice Sheppard, one of the 
participants, the events which led up to 
the selection of this name were unusually 
dramatic: 


... That afternoon the amalga- 
mation was consummated and the 
two were one. But one thing re- 
mained to be done. The most diffi- 
cult question to settle was the new 
name. A committee was appointed 
with instructions to report the next 


*THE ALBERTA HOMESTEAD, January 20, 1909, 
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The above committee includes sepeesentatives of the Alberta Fasmess” Association and 


morning the name agreed upon. Six 
men from each organization were 
named on the committee, being Mr. 
J. Fletcher, Pres., Alberta Farmers; 
Mr. R. C. Owens, Pres., Society of 
Equity, and Messrs. Carswell, Shep- 
pard, Fream, Bell, Jameson, Rafn, 
Thamer, McDonald, Ball, and Long. 
This committee met at 8:00 o'clock 
p.m. and sat until one the next 
morning before a name was decided 
upon. Our friend, Owens, was very 
determined that the word ‘Equity’ 
should be embodied in the new 
name, and so all sorts of names were 
submitted, such as ‘The Farmers’ 
Equity Association,’ ‘The Alberta 
Union of Equity’, ‘The Farmers’ 
Equity Union’, etc. Just before one 
o'clock in the morning, the chair- 
man, Mr. George McDonald, said: 
‘Men, will you just take five minutes 
more, and don’t anyone speak, but 
just think for a name, and then 
present it’. At the end of five 
minutes all began again to present 
the name thought of. Most of them 
were very like those mentioned be- 
fore. I was most anxious about the 
name, so much often depends on the 
name, and I have always said the 
name was God-given, for while that 
five minutes were passing, I had 
asked God to give us a name, and 
the name that came to me was ‘The 
United Farmers of Alberta, Our 


Motto Equity.”’ I presented the name 
and the chairman said: ‘Gentlemen, 


The Farmers Society of Equity. They met between September, 1908, and January, 1909 to bring 
about the amalgamation of the two groups under the name of The United Farmers of Alberta. 


that name warms the cockels of my 
heart, we must accept it, The United 
Farmers of Alberta, we are truly 

‘ united, brought close together, our 
motto Equity, which means justice 
toall men’. And Mr. Owens at once 
said, ‘I will accept the name’. And 
all agreed it should be presented in 
the morning. And we parted for the 
night, all glad to get to our hotels 
for a night's rest. In the morning 
the name was presented to the con- 
vention and accepted unanimously. 
From that time the organization did 
very effective work and the mem- 
bership grew apace.’’! 


Although the sessions held on January 
14 were the first to be held by the newly- 
created farm body, the afternoon was not 
devoted to routine convention business. 
Instead, the entire U.F.A. delegation, on 
the invitation of Premier A. C. Ruther- 
ford, attended the opening session of the 
Alberta Legislature. While the Premier, 
no doubt, felt this was one means of 
ensuring friendly relations between the 
new farm body and the Liberal ad- 
ministration, it is one of the ironies of 
Alberta political history that it was the 
very same U.F.A., then just half-a-day 
old, which drove Premier Stewart from 
power in 1921 and held the reins of 
government for fourteen unbroken years. 
Yet thoughts of political action do not 
seem to have been in any of the dele- 


‘Sheppard, Rice, “Twenty-Five Years in the Great 
North-West,” an unpublished manuscript autobio- 
graphy. 
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gates’ minds as they met in the 
Mechanics’ Hall at 1:30 in the after- 
noon on January 14 before proceeding 
in a body to the legislative building. 
The Bulletin, however, furnished its read- 
ers with a colorful description of the 
event which gave some inkling of the 
shape of things to come: 


“To the thinking mind there has 
not been seen in Edmonton for many 
moons such an impressive group of 
humanity as the long procession of 
more than 100 prosperous farmers of 
this province wending its way to the 
legislative hall to witness the open- 
ing of the final session of the first 
legislature of Alberta. 

“A striking assemblage these men 
made, as they marched down the 
snowy Sixth street hill. They pro- 
ceeded in line, four abreast, this hint 
of organization in their prosperous 
ranks indicating strongly the new — 
position which the farmers of this 
continent are making for themselves 
in the human family. They repre- 
sented the United Farmers of Al- 
berta, an organization with over 
5,000 members of this class of the 
community which is a most powerful 


factor in the upbuilding of the 
province. 
“Prosperous, intelligent, alert 


westerners, they all seemed. Their 
marching was made only the brisker 
by an atmosphere somewhere about 
30 degrees below, for the day was 
one of still western cold which the 
true westerner ‘does not feel’. Arriv- 
ing at the hall, the United Farmers 
were ushered into the visitors’ gal- 
leries. Coming as they did from 
every portion of the province, they 
made a fittingly representative and 
probably the most interesting as- 
semblage yet in attendance at the 
legislature.’’® 


Of the decisions made at the remain- 
ing sessions of the amalgamation con- 
vention, the most important was the 
selection of The Grain Growers’ Guide as 
the official U.F.A. organ. By giving their 
support to The Guide and all that it stood 
for, the U.F.A. not only came under the 
influence of the greatest agricultural 
journal ever published in Western 
Canada, but it gave the prairie farm 
movement a solidarity that would have 
been difficult to achieve in any other 
way. Several years had to elapse be- 
fore the delegates to the first U.F.A. con- 
vention could realize the significance of 
the choice they had made in nominating 
*THE EDMONTON BULLETIN, January 15, 1909, 
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This photograph shows the first executive of the United Farmers of Alberta, taken in January 
1909. Among those identified are (left to right, standing):George MacDonald, Director; unknown; 
George Long, director; James Bower, president; unknown; and Rice Sheppard, vice-president. Seated 
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The Guide as their spokesman, but almost many years to come the front cover 
immediately, in a small, but effective featured a symbolic feminine figure 
way, the presence of this outstanding called ‘‘Equity,’’ at whose feet appeared 
farm paper in every U.F.A. home hada the inscription: 

subtle solidifying influence upon the But crown her queen 

members of the two former rival associa- And Equity shall usher in 

tions. Shortly after the U.F.A. decision For those who build 

that The Guide should be the official And those who spin 

paper, the editorial staff in Winnipeg And those the grain who garner in 
tactfully changed the format and for A brighter day. 


FIVE TERRIBLE DAYS AND NIGHTS 


A Mounted Policeman Gets Snow-Blind and Is Lost— 
A Horse's Instinct Saves His Life 


“Chas. Parker, a member of the North-West Mounted Police stationed at 
Macleod, started from Standoff for the St. Mary river with despatches during the 
late storm. After travelling some distance he became snow-blind and lost his 
way, and had been out five days and nights without anything to eat, when he 
was found by the stage driven en route to Macleod (from Fort Benton). 


“The particulars as given us by Mr. Hugh Munroe, a passenger on the coach, 
are much as follows: They found him sitting on his horse in an almost unconscious 
state, about sixteen miles this side of Milk River, on the Benton trail. He did not 
seem to care where he went or what became of him. They took him from his horse, 
but after he sat still a few moments he could not move. When he saw a loaf of 


bread he thought he could eat ten of them, but was unable to touch a small piece 
of it. 


“The horse showed itself almcst human. He had no lariat to tie him with, 
but when he would lie down in the snow at night the horse would stand near 
him all night, occasionally coming up to him and licking his face; in the morning 
he would come to him to be saddled. This horse kept going with him until he 


struck the trail, when he stopped short, and then turned and followed the trail until 
he met the Macleod coach. 


“Parker said that at one time he felt so desperate that if he had had a piece 
of paper and pencil to explain his action he would have shot himself. His first 
thought on returning to consciousness was his duty, wondering how he could get 
the dispatches which he had saved to their destination. 


“Constable Parker is from Toronto, and is a son of the Auditor of the Credit 
Valley Railway. He has had a pretty tough experience, and we are truly rejoiced 
to be able to record his almost miraculous escape from the very jaws of a terrible 
death. We understand that he is improving and we trust that very shortly he will 
have entirely recovered. Fortunately the weather was not very cold, or he would 
undoubtedly have perished, as he had on light clothing and only a felt hat. Parker 
was brought in from Whoop-Up yesterday, and is now in the hospital here under 
Dr. DeVeber’s care, who will no doubt soon bring him round. 


“Mr. Munroe then went on to say that these reports which go east of 
freezing, etc., in this country, give people an idea that it is a terrible country 
to come to, but said that he had travelled across the prairie for sixteen days in 
the same storm, and had not felt the cold as much as in Ontario or even Cali- 
fornia. Winter travelling in any country would be anything but pleasant where 
the distances, in some instances, between houses reach up into the hundreds of 
miles.”’ 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, April 14, 1883. 


A Historical Marker 
Indian Style 


By 
THOMAS F. and ALICE B. KEHOE 


The banks of the Bow River are rich in historical memories for Albertans, 
white and Indian. Whiskey runners and Mounties, Blackfoot and sturdy home- 
steaders passed along its coulees and through its fords. The modern traveller 
driving along the road south from Cluny cn the Blackfoot Reserve, is reminded of 
the era of the pioneers by a monument erected on the hill overlooknig Blackfoot 
Crossing to commemorate the treaty made by the Canadian government and 
the Blackfoot in 1877; near the monument is a marker on the site of Crowfoot's 
last tipi. Few travellers, however, have seen a monument erected by the Blackfoot to 
an event in their tribal history which took place but a few miles from Blackfoot 


Crossing, in the same decade as that in which the treaty was signed. 


We first heard of this monument in a 
conversation with S. Victor Day, a man 
who has spent a lifetime ranging 
southern Alberta and adjacent Montana 
in company with both settlers and 
Indians. Mr. Day recalled being taken 
to the monument by Many Bears, an 
elderly Blackfoot, and suggested that we, 
as anthropologists studying the Indians, 
would be interested in observing this 
now-unusual “historical marker.’ Sub- 
sequently we arranged a trip with Mr. 
Day and a Peigan companion, Charlie 
Strikes With Gun, and so in September, 
1956, found ourselves driving along a 
rutted track on the uplands near the Bow 
River, guided by one of the local resi- 
dents, Joe Black Face Chief. 


A few miles from the Cluny road we 
turned off this track down into a coulee, 
the mouth of which formed a grassy, 
open flat, itself cut by shallow coulees, 
beside the Bow. Until his recent death, 
this had been Many Bears’ haying camp, 
where the bluffs protected the tall grass. 
Nearby the river bent around a thick 
grove of trees. The broad shallows of 
Blackfoot Crossing were a couple of miles 
further, but here was a useable ford and 
a pleasant camping spot. 


The pointing finger of Joe Black Face 
Chief centered our attention on a trail 
of small boulders along the edge of one 
of the shallow coulees on the flat. At 


Mr. Kehoe is curator of the Museum of the Plains Indian in Browning, Montana. 


either end of the trail, 83.6 feet apart, 
were cairns of stones, low, but obvious 
in this open spot. About one-third of 
the distance along the boulder trail was 
the outline of a human figure, made also 
of smal] boulders and slightly more than 
life-size. No work of art, the effigy 
appeared to represent a person lying on 
the grass, spread-eagled, the outline like 
a child's simple drawing. Cattle had 
obviously displaced a few of the stones, 
which lay loose on the ground surface, 
but otherwise the monument seemed 
complete. 


What was the meaning of this odd 
marker? Joe Black Face Chief believed 
that it was a memorial to a battle be- 
tween Blackfoot and Bloods, but as to 
details of the fight, “It was very long 
ago. Only the old people know about 
We inquired who among the 
people” could best tell us the story. Joe 
recommended Pete Little Light, medicine 


man and story-teller residing near 
Gleichen. 


The next morning we drove up to a 
small wooden house in a valley west of 
Gleichen. An elderly woman came to 
the rear door and invited us in; as we 
passed through her kitchen, we noticed 
she had been pounding berries on a rock 
placed in the center of the floor next to 
the old iron stove, as her grandmother 
had pounded them beside the fire in the 
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photograph. 
his attack. 


Man, the Blood, began running forward. 
show where the Blood chief was killed. 


center of her tipi. The second room was 
dark, slightly smoky, and warm—most 
welcome after the chill wind blowing 
outside. Hung in a prominent position 
on the wall was a handsomely-decorated 
rawhide case, and near it a large 
blanket-wrapped bundle ona table. On 
the floor between this bundle and the 
stove in the middle of the room was a 
small box of sweetgrass. Photographs, 
some quite old, of family groups and 
individuals, both Indian and white, 
crowded the remaining wall space, while 
a few stone tools and other relics of the 
prehistoric past decorated the mantel of 
the fireplace. The furniture consisted of 
an assortment of chairs and two beds, 
one against each side wall. Pete Little 
Light, a tall, spare old man with the 
classic high-boned hawk face of the 
Plains Indian, sat on one bed. 


With the aid of Charlie Strikes With 
Gun, we explained our errand and re- 
quested that the old man tell us the story 
of the monument. This he agreed to 
do, after we added that we would, of 
course, pay him for his time. Our friend 
Charlie, however, feared his English 
would not be sufficient to translate the 
long tale, so a neighbor, Mrs. Rosie A 
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Although posi obscured by prairie grass, the Blackfoot memorial is visible in the above 
In the foreground is the cairn marking the point where Walking With A Scalp started 
In the background at left, S. Victor Day marks the point where Young Medicine 
Joe Black Face Chief, centre, points to the stones which 
At right is interpreter Charlie Strikes With a Gun. 


Young Man, was fetched to act as inter- 
preter, the old story-teller being able to 
speak only his native Blackfoot. Mrs. 
A Young Man seemed delighted to give 
up her housework to listen to stories all 
morning, and promised to give us the 
old man's words faithfully. 

Pete Little Light prefaced his story by 
explaining that even as a boy he had 
been interested in the traditions of his 
people. Now he was respected for his 
extensive knowledge of the tales and 
rituals, and was the proud owner of a 
sacred beaver bundle, the large blanket- 
wrapped object we had noticed on the 
table, before which was laid out the 
sacrosanct path to the fire (the stove), 
perfumed with the sweetgrass. But 
before he grew old enough for visitors 
to seek him out for his stories, he used 
to invite the elderly warriors and wise 
men of the tribe to his home to teach 
him what they remembered. 


At one such gathering, held in his 
family’s tipi when he was a boy of 
seventeen, two warriors, Bull Horn and 
Walking With A Scalp, had told Little 
Light the story of the monument on the 
Bow River. Sixty years later we heard 
the story again, as these participants 
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nad given to the fascinated boy. Pete 
confirmed that the battle had taken place 
on the flat by the Bow, and placed the 
date as about 1872. This is the tale, as 
Mrs. A Young Man rendered it into 
English: 


The Blackfoot from here used to be 
called the Hit In The Face band. There 
was in this band an old man, Bull Horn, 
and his friend, Bull Sitting Down Turn- 
ing Around, also old. Bull Horn told his 
friend, ‘‘Let’s go over to the creek and 
get liquor.” (A whiskey trader then 
operated along the Bow River.) They 
took some hides down across Blackfoot 
Crossing; their wives had tanned the 
hides. The whiskey trader, a white man, 
was married to a woman from the Bloods. 
When they got to the house, this Blood 
woman opened the window and asked 
what they wanted. They said they 
wanted to sell the hides. The Blood 
woman told them to go and stay in the 
bush until the trader was ready; then 
he would give them the liquor. She said 
there were some Blood Indians, of the 
band called Bear People, staying there 
and they shouldn't be seen by them. 


Later the woman called out, “Now, 
come out of the bush, we're ready for 
you.’ The Bear People were drinking, 
but when the woman called out, they 
heard her. The Bear People told the 
Blackfoot, “Just come over, we've got 
some stuff to drink. Leave your stuff, 
we won't touch it in your camp.” Bull 
Horn told his friend, Bull Sitting Down 
Turning Around, ‘We'll go over. Now 
be careful, don’t drink too much—you 
know what kind of people they are.” 
They didn’t have any cups, they just 
poured the whiskey into buffalo hides— 
they drank it like watering horses. Bull 
Horn didn't take very much, but his 
friend took all he wanted. When they 
finished the liquor in the hide, Bull Horn 
told them, “Now we're going to start 
for home.” 


They got on their horses and started 
for home, and the Bloods (there were 
three or four of them) got on their horses, 
too. Bull Horn called them brothers and 
said he would meet them where the stone 
monument now is. ‘When we get to this 
coulee, we'll have our little drink, then 
part.’’ There they got off their horses, 


put down the hide, poured the whiskey 
and sat around. One by one they started 
to drink. 


One Blood was named Young Medi- 
cine Man, ancther Many Shots. Young 
Medicine Man got up and started to 
dance, shooting with his gun at their feet 
as they sat. While he was dancing he 
sang, ‘I’m looking for somecne I want 
to kill.” Bull Horn told him, ‘Brother, 
you haven't got my body, don’t shoct.” 
Young Medicine Man got up again and 
started to sing, saying ‘‘No, I’m looking 
for someone to kill.’ Bull Horn told him, 
“Brother, give me your rifle,’’ and he 
gave it to him. 


Finally, Bull Horn said, ‘Each of us 
will take a drink, then we'll all start 
for home.’ The others were all scared 
of him. Bull Horn said he was glad to 
leave without anything happening. 


There was another band of Blackfoot, 
the All Powerful Medicine Men, across 
the river, a leader of which was Heavy 
Shields. He also went to buy liquor and 
when he started off, three Blackfoot from 
his band watched him go. One was 
named Many Shots, another Eagle Tail 
Feathers Necklace, and the third Walk- 
ing With a Scalp. They knew the Bear 
People were dangerous. Standing on 
the hill watching, they saw Bull Horn 
and his friend going away and thought 
Heavy Shields had gone with them. 


When all had had their drink, Bull 
Horn and his friend got on their horses, 
but the friend was so drunk he went right 
over! The Bloods told Bull Horn, “You 
hold the bridle and we'll lift him up on 
his horse.’’ Then the Bear People lifted 
him up on his horse and told Bull Horn, 
“Just lead him by the bridle; don't let 
him go.’ The Blackfoot started off for 
home and the Bear People poured some 


more into the hide and started again 
to drink. 


When the Blackfoot got to the coulee, 
the drunk friend pulled at his horse's 
bridle, causing Bull Horn to dropit. Bull 
Horn’s horse was rather slow, but the 
drunk’s horse was a racehcrse. His horse 
turned round and went back; Bull Horn 
thought, “I'll hide this whiskey here 
among the trees and gu after him.” 


The Bear People were still sitting and 
drinking, and Bull Sitting Down Turning 
drinking, and the drunk Blackfoot'’s horse 
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ran right between them where they were 
sitting. When the horse turned and was 
going to start through again, Young 
Medicine Man took his rifle and shot the 
Blackfoct through the head, causing him 
to fall dead off the horse. The other two 
Bloods jumped up holding two-edged 
long knives, and both hit the dead man 
with them in the face. 


The other Blackfoot watching from the 
hill thought the Bloods were killing 
their chief, Heavy Shields. They got on 
their horses and started after the Bear 
People. But Heavy Shields had crossed 
at a different place, east of Blackfoot 
Crossing. They all had their rifles: 
Eagle Tail Feathers Necklace had a 
muzzle-loader, the others had regular 
tifles. The Bear People were still sitting 
there when they reached the place. 


Walking With a Scalp said, “Who's 
that you killed?’’ and the Bear People 
said, “We killed one of ourselves, not a 
Blackfoot,’’ but Walking With A Scalp 
said they were lying. 


Many Shot then ran after the Blood 
who was also named Many Shots. The 
Blood was on his horse, shooting back 
from it; Many Shots shot him in the back 
and killed him. 


The Blood, Young Medicine Man, was 
putting the saddle on his horse; Walking 
With A Scalp told him, “Don't bother 
putting that saddle on—I'm going to kill 
you. Young Medicine Man turned to- 


wards Walking With A Scalp. Then, dis- 
mounting, they ran towards each other, 
shooting. The Blackfoot shot Young 
Medicine Man right in the chest. He 
shot at the third Blood but didn’t get 
him. Then Eagle Tail Feathers Necklace 
was going to shoot the other fellow; he 
shot him in the head, blowing his fore- 
head right open, even though the Blood 
had said he was hurt and asked him 
not to shoot him, putting his hands over 
his face as if hurt. Many Shots and 
Walking With A Scalp went to see the 
first one that was killed; seeing him, 
they said, “That's not our chief, Heavy 
Shields.” 


When Bull Horn went home he was 
crying for his friend; the other three 
Blackfoot when home too. When Bull 
Horn got home his people asked why 
he was crying, and he answered, ‘Bear 
People killed my friend.’’ They got their 
horses, rifles, guns and small axes and 
all started for the Bear People. They 
were too mad to dance, just sang their 
war song! 


The Bloods were camped near the 
Bow. They were just packing up to leave 
when the Blackfoot caught up with them. 
The Bear People were shooting, but the 
Hit In The Faces went after them, using 
their knives. Among the Bear People 


there was an old woman who begged 
White Eagle of the Hit In the Faces not 
to kill them, but White Eagle told her, 
“You should have brought up your chil- 


This is a reproduction of the Blackfoot memorial which was placed on display this year 
at the Museum of the Plains Indian in Browning, Montana. Upper left is the cairn where Young 
Medicine Man, the Blood, began running forward. At lower right is the point where Walking 
With A Scalp, the Blackfoot, began his attack. The stones then mark the path of the two men, 
and the simple human outline in stones shows where the Blood chief was killed. 
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dren right, so this wouldn't have hap- 


pened!” and killed her. The father of 
these Bear People was an old man, Hide 
Scraper. This old man ran quite a way, 
but was killed; his body was found later 
on the stones in the stream. What was 
left were taken by the Blackfoot after 
all the men and old women were killed. 
None of the Blackfoot were killed. 

The Hit In the Faces then built the 
monument. The bodies of the four men 
who died in the first fight were buried 
on the river bank near the Blood 
camp, but no one buried the Bear People. 
In the monument, the cairns mark the 
spots where the two men jumped off 
their horses and started running towards 
each other, along the paths marked by 
the trails of stones. The effigy man 
represents Young Medicine Man, who 
fell dead at that spot. 

Ww Ww w 

As the old man told his story, his 
lively expressions and vivid gestures re- 
vealed his nostalgia for the brave days 
when Indian was quick to draw and 
ruthless in shooting. None of his audience 
will readily forget the gusto with which 
he recounted the incidents of the tale, 
nor his hearty laugh as he demenstrated 
the difficulties of placing the drunken 
man upon his spirited horse. But at the 
same time, we could not but regret that 
once Pete Little Light finally passes on 
to join the ancient warriors of his tribe, 
his colorful tale will be only vague 
memories held by younger Indians to 
whom those lawless days are as exotic 
as the medieval age of chivlary. No 
doubt even the monument, the stones of 
which are still respected by hayers and 
herders, will then perish, a meaning- 
less jumble of rocks. For where the white 
man builds with metal and cement, ex- 


THE SIGN 


pecting his memorials to last for cen- 
turies, the Plains Indian only quickly 
placed small boulders in a rough pat- 
tern: his whole way of life was centered 
on his nomadism, devoid of ties with 
land or landmarks save for those features 
cn which his means of subsistence de- 
pended. Thus although in the last 
century explorers observed many effigy 
monuments similar to that described in 
the story, today few are known, and 
fewer remembered. 

A scale model of the Hit In the Faces’ 
marker for the site of the fight that 
touched off their massacre has been 
placed on exhibit in the Museum of the 
Plains Indian in Browning, Montana, 
accompanied by a condensed version of 
Pete Little Light’s story. There the 
numerous smudges the glass of the case 
received daily were mute testimony to 
the interest it aroused in the thousands 
of visitors who saw it during the course 
of the summer. Not only the Blackfoot, 
who recognized the names of half-for- 
gotten relatives, and many Albertans 
who enjoyed the “touch of home,” but 
tourists from every province and state, 
and more than two score foreign nations, 
followed with mounting suspense the 
fate of those long-dead Indians. We often 
wonder whether, after viewing this 
Indian monument, they observe such of- 
ficial historical markers as the Custer 
Battlefield Memorial with a new ap- 
preciation of these costly reminders that, 
to red man or white, death in battle, 
whatever the circumstances, is a glorious 
thing. Without question, though, there 
can be few who do not feel renewed 
gratitude, as they stroll with their fami- 
lies back to their cars, that the days of 
such massacres are gone forever from 
cur plains! 


LANGUAGE 


By Rev. John McLean 
“Although understanding very little of this language, I have held short 
conversations with Crees and Sarcees, who have grasped intelligently the thoughts 
presented. Many of the signs are closely allied to the deaf mute sign language. 
A young man whem I! met, who was deaf and dumb, showed me several signs 
which were similar and others where the difference was very slight. 
“A friend of mine whom I wished to call, was nearly a mile distant, and 


ccnsequently beyond the reach of my voice. 


Being much perplexed, I turned to 


an Indian and told him my difficulty, and he, observing another Indian beyond 
the person desired, made signs to him which were effectual as he went up to the 
man and told him that he was to return, which he did. 


“Such is the utility of this Indian form of speech, universally understood 


and constantly employed.” 


—Lethbridge News, Dec. 22, 1887. 
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F. W. G. Haultain 


Premier of the North-West Territories 


By 
W. EVERARD EDMONDS 


“I stand for non-party government regardless of what any political party or both political 
parties may decide. To me the welfare and interests of this great Western country are more, 
and always have been more important than the success or convenience of any political party; 
and if that statement should be questioned, I will refer to a public career of nearly eighteen 
years in these Territories, during which I have guarded their interests, one their work, and 
fought for their rights as honestly, capably, and courageously as | know how.” 

(From Premier Haultain’s letter to the Editor of the Regina Leader, Aug. 7th, 1905.) 


It is just a hundred years ago that 
Frederick William Gordon Haultain was 
born in Woolwich, England. Coming to 
Canada as a child, he received his early 
education at public schools in Montreal 
and Peterborough, and then attended 
Toronto University. Upon his graduation 
from that institution in 1879, with first 
class honours in classics, he entered 
upon the study of law, and three years 
later was called to the Ontario bar. 


Coming to the North-West Territories 
in 1884, he was admitted an advocate, 
and for several years served as Crown 
Prosecutor at Fort Macleod. In the 
byelection of 1887, caused by the 
resignation of Viscount Boyle, member 
for Macleod, young Haultain was elected 
as a member of the North-West Council, 
and served in that capacity during the 
Council's final session. 

Then, when the Council gave way 
to a Legislative Assembly in 1888 (mark- 
ing the beginning of representative 
government), Haultain, who had been 
returned as member for Macleod, im- 
mediately took his place as leader in the 
ensuing struggle for full responsible 
government. While regarded as a Con- 
servative in federal politics, in local 
affairs he took an independent stand. 
Walter Scott (afterwards premier of 
Saskatchewan) when reviewing this 
period in the Regina Leader, Sept. 30th, 
1897, wrote of him: 

“The House at once recognized Mr. 
Haultain as the representative chief of the 
Council. He was one of the youngest 
members in legislative experience as he 
was also in years. He quickly took his 
place as one of the best debaters in the 
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This portrait of Premier Haultain was painted 
by V. A. Long and hangs in the Legislative 
Building in Edmonton. 


House, and from the very first exhibited 
abilities, both critical and constructive, of 
a very high order. He speedily developed 
what might be termed political acumen. 
Imperturbable always, with a well-trained 
legal mind, and having a good grasp on 
the principles of law and of British 
institutions, Mr. Haultain, almost from 
the moment of his entrance was looked 
to as a leader in the House; and in the 
stirring, exciting, and at times bitter 
events which marked all the sessions, 
except the initial one, of that first Legis- 
lative Assembly, he became the chief 


J 


spokesman and acknowledged leader, who 
championed the cause of democracy 
against the tenacity of bureaucracy. 

“Punctiliously honest, possessing politi- 
cal courage which has stood the test in 
more than one severe trial, and being 
imbued with a progressiveness which is 
wholly free from any tincture of “splurge” 
or recklessness, it is scarcely possible to 
imagine one better qualified to occupy 
the place which he has occupied in the 
period of evolution through which this 
young country is passing.” 


The Struggle for Responsible 
Government 


The political history of the North-West 
Territories as a separate unit began with 
the passing of the North-West Territories 
Act by the Canadian Parliament in 1875. 
This Act provided that the administration 
of government in the Territories should 
be placed in the hands of a resident 
lieutenant-governor, assisted by a North- 
West Council of not more than five mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor-General- 
in-Council, and invested with both 
executive and legislative powers. The 
legislative powers included taxation for 
local and municipal purposes; property 
and civil rights; administration of jus- 
tice, public health, police, roads, high- 
ways and bridges; and generally all 
matters of a purely local and private 
nature. 

One section of the Act, a vitally im- 
portant one, provided that when the 
Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied that 
any portion of the Territories, not exceed- 
ing one thousand square miles, contained 
a population of not less than one thou- 
sand persons of adult age, exclusive of 
aliens and unenfranchised Indians, he 
was to erect such portion into an elec- 
toral district which would henceforth be 
entitled to elect a member of the Council. 
Furthermore, when the number of elected 
members should reach twenty-one, the 
Council should cease to be, and the 
elected members should be designated 
the Legislative Assembly. 

It was not until 1888 that the North- 
West Council gave place to a Legislative 
Assembly of twenty-two elected mem- 
bers. By the North-West Territories Act, 


passed in the same year, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was empowered to select from 
among the Legislative Assembly four 
members to act as an Advisory Council 


in matters of finance, and to preside at 
all its sittings. This Act was important 
in that it marked a forward step toward 
the attainment of full responsible 
government. 


But it was only a step, and a com- 
mittee of the Assembly during its first 
session drafted a memorial to the Ottawa 
government requesting ‘full responsible 
government for the Territories with the 
exception of the power to raise money 
on the public credit.” In addition, the 
memorial called attention to the fact that 
no responsible body existed to prepare 
legislation for the consideration of the 
Assembly, and expressed the opinion of 
the House that it should have control 
of all money voted by the Dominion 
Government for expenditure in the Terri- 
tories. “Thus, during the years from 
1888 to 1891 the old historic struggle 
for ‘control of the purse’ followed a 
familiar pattern—resignation of the 
Council, because they were ‘unwilling 
to accept responsibility without a cor- 
responding right of control’, the appoint- 
ment of a new advisory council amenable 
to the will of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
followed by a vote of want of confidence 
by the Assembly, by deadlock, and 
finally by a period of interregnum.” 


During the session of 1891, the 
Dominion Parliament passed an amend- 
ing North-West Territories Act which 
granted many of the things for which 
the Assembly had been asking. The 
Legislative Assembly of the Territories 
received permission to make ordinances 
covering virtually all matters allotted to 
the provinces under the British North 
America Act of 1867, except that of bor- 
rowing money. 


“An Ordinance respecting the Execu- 
tive Government of the Territories’’ was 
passed by the Territorial Assembly, pro- 
viding for an executive committee “to 
aid and advise in the government of the 
Territories so far as the same is vested 
in the Lieutenant-Governor and _ the 
Legislative Assembly.’ An executive 
committee of four was sworn in under 
the leadership of Frederick W. G. Haul- 
tain, who was thenceforth known as 
Premier. However, to give the committee 
power to advise on all matters connected 
with the duties of the Lieutenant- 
Governor was found to be beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Legislative Assembly. 
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It was, however, not the intention of 
the Assembly that the functions of the 
Assembly should remain thus limited, 
and a little later, the following resolu- 
tion was forwarded to the Prime Minister, 
as well as to the Minister of Interior: 
“That this House claims the right of the 
House through its committee to advise 
the Lieutenant-Governor in relation to 
all executive acts and appointments 
made necessary by Territorial ordi- 
nances.” 


The rights and privileges of self- 
government, practically enjoyed by the 
Territorial Assembly during the ensuing 
years, were formally conceded by the 
North-West Territories Act of 1897, which 
provided for a completely responsible 
system of government. On October 8th, 
1897, Premier Haultain laid before the 
Executive Council his recommendations 
for the organization of the Territorial 
Government on a departmental basis. 
Their approval by the Lieutenant- 
Governor completed the establishment of 
machinery of government similar to that 
found in the Canadian provinces, and 


enabled the North-West Territories to 
assume provincial autonomy with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 


Nevertheless, the process of constitu- 
tional development was still incomplete. 
Whereas the North-West Territories pos- 
sessed a full measure of responsibility, 
they still had to gain full provincial 
rights. The power to raise money on 
the public credit, to charter railways, and 
to administer justice with relation to 
criminal matters—these were to remain 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Legislative 
Assembly for eight years longer. 


Steps Leading to Autonomy 

In 1902, 1903 and 1904, there was con- 
siderable agitation in the North-West 
Territories for full provincial standing, 
and in the federal general election in 
1904 Sir Wilfrid Laurier promised them 
autonomy. Conferences between Sir 
Wilfrid and the Territorial Premier Haul- 
tain, were held in January, 1905, and 
on February 21st Sir Wilfrid introduced 
a parliamentary measure for the creation 
of two new provinces, Alberta and 


A group of Territorial civil servants pose with Premier Haultain in Regina. This photo 


was taken in about 1903. 
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Saskatchewan. They were to embrace 
the whole area between Manitcba and 
British Columbia, and between the 
southern boundary of Canada and the 
60th parallel of latitude. The Dominion 
Government was to retain control over 
public lands. Provision was to be made 
for a system of separate schools. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s contention was that it 
was intended that the clause contained 
in the British North America Act, pro- 
tecting the separate school system, 
should be extended to all new provinces. 


In regard to Public Lands the Terri- 
torial Government had asked that the 
new provinces should be given the 
ownership of their natural resources. Sir 
Wilfrid argued that these “lands were 
bought by the Dominion Government, 
and they have remained ever since the 
property of the Dominion Government.” 
The main point, he submitted was one 
of policy. ‘From the highest grounds 
of policy,’ he thought it was advisable 
“that the ownership of these lands 
should continue to be invested in the 
Dominion Government.’ He feared, he 
said, that if the lands were given to 
the provinces their policies might clash 
with the efforts of the federal authorities 
to increase immigration. 


However, realizing that Dominion re- 
tention of the public lands would deprive 
the Western provinces of a valuable 
source of income, Sir Wilfrid, in refer- 
ring to the financial terms, stated his 
belief that it was the duty of Parliament 
to make provision for a general contri- 
bution in the form of a subsidy, calcu- 
lated on the lines laid down in clause 
118 of the British North America Act. 
Premier Haultain, though reiterating his 
claim that the North-West should have 
control of its public domain, admitted, 
however, that ‘a large net income, in- 
creasing as time goes on, is a very fair 
substitute for the things we ask.” 


The School Question, from the very 
first, proved to be a much more conten- 
tious issue. Clifford Sifton, Minister of 
the Interior, who had, as Attorney- 
General of Manitoba, resisted the 
restoration of separate schools in that 
province, resigned his portfolio in the 
Dominion Cabinet, being unable to ap- 
prove of the educational legislation pro- 
posed. The bill was also stoutly opposed 
by Premier Haultain. In an open letter 


to the Canadian Prime Minister, in which 
he registered his objections to the educa- 
tional clauses, he wrote: 


“The proposed attempt to legislate in 
advance on this subject is beyond the 
power of parliament and is an unwar- 
rantable and unconstitutional anticipation 
of the remedial jurisdiction. It has 
further, the effect of petrifying the posi- 
tive law of the province with regard to a 
subject coming within its exclusive juris- 
diction, and necessitating requests for 
imperial legislation whenever the rapidly 
changing conditions of a new country may 
require them.” 


On March 20th it was announced by 
the federal government that the educa- 
tional clauses of the bill would be modi- 
fied. By the amended sections, Section 
93 of the British North America Act was 
introduced in a modified form as follows: 
“Nothing in any such law shall pre- 
judicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to separate schools which 
any class or person has at the date of 
the passing of this Act, under the terms 
of chapters 29 and 30 of ordinances of 
the North-West Territory passed in the 
year 1901 or with respect to religious 
instruction in any- public or separate 
school, as provided for in the said 
ordinances.” 


The effect of this clause was to remove 
all doubt as to the character of the 
system of religious education that was 
to be perpetuated. It was to be the sys- 
tem established by the North-West 
ordinances of 1901. These ordinances 
provided that the minority of the rate- 
payers in any district, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, might establish a 
separate school, and be exempted from 
school assessment except for that school. 
No religious instruction was to be per- 
mitted in any school until one-half hour 
before the closing, and any child would 
have the privilege of withdrawing during 
religious instruction, if its parents so 
desired. 


On July 18th, 1905, the Dominion 
Parliament passed two acts, the Alberta 
Act and the Saskatchewan Act, provid- 
ing for the erection on September Ist of 
the two provinces. Five weeks later, on 
August 25th, G. H. V. Bulyea, a Liberal 
who had been for some years a member 
of the Territorial executive council, was 
gazetted as Lieutenant-Governor of Al- 
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berta. The Lieutenant-Governor then 
called upon A. C. Rutherford, leader of 
the Liberal party in Alberta, to form a 
government. In Saskatchewan, A. E. 
Forget, who had been Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Territories since 1898, 
was appointed the first Lieutenant- 
Governor. On September 5th he called 
upon Walter Scott, who had been the 
Liberal member of Parliament for As- 
siniboia, to form the first government of 
Saskatchewan. 


Lieutenant-Governor Forget’s action 
in calling on Walter Scott, rather than 
Mr. Haultain to form the first government 
of the Province of Saskatchewan caused 
widespread comment in political circles 
and in the public press. Conservatives 
and others in the province who supported 
Haultain on non-federal party lines, 
strongly deprecated the selection be- 
cause they believed, with the Tory press 
throughout the country, that he possessed 
“in an overflowing measure the con- 
fidence of the West.” 


The Liberal press, on the other hand, 
argued that Mr. Haultain made it impos- 
sible for the Crown to call upon him to 
form a government when he took part 
in the Mcose Jaw Conservative conven- 
tion of 1903; carried the autonomy ques- 
tion into the federal election campaign 
of 1904; took a “‘violently partisan posi- 
tion’’ in the Oxford and London by-elec- 
tions of 1905; and repeatedly declared 
his hostility to certain of the provisions 
of the Autonomy Acts. 

Mr. Haultain vigorously defended his 
stand however. Not one single charge, 
he stated, could be made against him 
for ever allowing partisan motives to 
influence him in the conduct of local 
affairs. Against this consistent record 
cf fourteen years was set up the com- 
plaint that he had taken part in the 
Deminion elections and discussed the 
autonomy question during the campaign. 
He had never considered his Liberal 
colleagues disqualified from taking an 
active part in federal elections. They 
had only done what “they had a perfect 
right to do.” 

His discussion of autonomy in October 
and November was not, he said, drag- 
ging federal politics into the local arena. 
He was rather discussing a problem 
which up to that time had been a local 
matter, but which had become a 


Dominion question with Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s announcement on September 
30th that his government would ask Par- 
liament to deal with it at the next 
session. 


“What occasion could have been more 
appropriate for the discussion of the 
question,’’ asked the Territorial leader, 
“than at the election of the men who 
were to go to Ottawa to deal with it?” 
He considered that it was his duty to 
stand out for what he believed to be 
the rights of the North-West; yet he was 
called a partisan because he was con- 
sistent in his demands. In earlier years 
he had taken the same position against 
Conservative governments. In view of 
the duty delegated to him of fighting for 
the interests of the Territories, he could 
net refrain from performing that duty, 
whether or not it caused embarrassment 
to the government at Ottawa. 


It was regrettable that the attainment 
of provincial institutions in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan resulted in the retirement 
of F. W. G. Haultain from office. Through- 
out his eighteen years of public service 
he had given brilliant leadership in the 
struggle for responsible government and 
previncial autonomy. He had contri- 
buted more than any other participant 
in the government of the North-West, and 
had won national fame by sheer merit 
and statesmanlike administration. 


Although Mr. Haultain did not become 
Saskatchewan's first premier, he con- 
tinued in political life for seven years 
longer as leader of the Opposition in 
the local legislature. He became Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan in 1912, and 
served in that capacity until his retire- 
ment in 1937 after fifty years of public 
service in the North-West. He was 
honoured with a knighthood in 1916, 
and was appointed chancellor of the 
University of Saskatchewan in the fol- 
lowing year. Sir Frederick Haultain’s 
long and eventful career came to an end 
at Montreal, on January 30th, 1942, as 
he neared the ripe age of eighty-five. 

Alberta does well to honour the 
memory of Frederick William Gordon 
Haultain. It is just seventy years ago 


that he was elected to the North-West 
Council as member for Macleod, a con- 
stituency which he continued to repre- 
sent as a member of the Legislature 
Assembly from 1888 to 1905. 
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In a brief description of the more was fair to those who differed with him, 
prominent members of that historic body, and never indulged in the flouts and jeers 
the authors of “These Are the Prairies,”’ too common in Canadian public life.” 

Z. M. and M. A. Hamilton, have given . - 
us an intimate sketch of the North-West Chief Authorities Consulted 


premier in action. Short and Doughty: “Canada and Its Pro- 


“Haultain was easily the most com- vinces” (Glasgow, Brook and Co., 1917). 
manding figure. He was a splendid par- 


liamentarian, and although he never Lingard: Territorial Government 
cultivated the art of pleasing the multi- the Autonomy Question in the Old 
tude, could, on occasion, reach heights i Territories. (University of 
of restrained eloquence. There was an oronto Press, 1946). 

honesty and sincerity about every utter- Lewis H. Thomas: “The Struggle for Re- 
ance that arrested attention. His exposi- sponsible Government in the North-West Ter- 
tion of a subject was clarity itself, and ritories, 1870-1897.” (University of Toronto 


his diction polished and scholarly. He Press, 1957). 


SEARCH FOR OIL 


“For years past reports have been spread from time to time, regarding the 
presence of asphalt and petroleum tar in the ccuntry surrounding Edmonton, and 
a good deal of time and money has been expended in the hitherto vain effort 
to locate the actual springs. 

“Indian stories were told of springs of black mud here and there, but 
none of these stories could ever be traced up to actual fact. The Indian who knew 
the place was dead, or the one who had heard of it was unable to find it, or the 
spring having been found, it was only black mud, not the wished for petroleum. 

“Color was lent to these reports by the known facts regarding the vast 
petroleum deposits on the Athabasca, which might easily extend to underlie the 
Edmonton district; by the fact that limestene boulders saturated with petroleum 
tor in a hard dry state were frequently found on the river bars, and by the 
further facts that in the valley of a creek, about 60 miles south west of Edmonton, 
large boulders or broken pieces of sandstone saturated with tar were found, and 
a similar find was made at Pigeon Lake. The weak point of these discoveries was 
that, although beyond question the tar was there, being only in loose moveable 
pieces of stone, no clue was given as to the locality of the spring from which it 
came. 

“A local company was formed to bore for oil at the creek mentioned, but 
the drill procured was unsuited for the purpose, and soon broke, and the bcring 
was abandoned. This was the last attempt that was made to find oil until Mon- 
day of this week. 

“Rumors had been gathering ever since spring opened as to the existence 
of a most peculiar spring north of St. Albert. and on Monday last, P. Daly drove 
cut to the place, about 22 miles distant to investigate. On his return he brought 
with him a number of pieces of earth or mud saturated with tar so as to be quite 
flexible, and a pan full of the tar itself in a semi-liquid state, taken out of a 
hole which he caused to be dug to a depth cf about five feet. Apparently the tar 
had exuded through a crack in the ground, saturating the surface earth and being 
itself hardened by the process. About two feet below the surface the first pure 
liquid tar was found in what appeared like pockets as far as the digging was 
carried. 

“The color of the tar is black with a very slight brownish tingle. It is 
of the consistency and has very much of the smell of ordinary coal tar. In every 
way it exactly resembles the tar found on the Athabasca, which has been pro- 
nounced by geologists to be the product of petroleum beds. The tar burns readily 
in a fire, giving off smoke and a smell exactly like petroleum. 

“Whether or not the tar is a sure indication of a profitable petroleum field, 


there is no doubt of the genuineness of the find, and as little that is it is not 
confined to that single locality.” 


—Edmonton Bulletin, June 16, 1892. 
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Ukrainian Pioneers 


in Western Canada 
By 
P. J. LAZAROWICH 


The first Ukrainian immigrants to come 
to Canada of whom we have official 
record were two peasants, Ivan Pili- 
piwski and Wasy] Eleniak, who arrived 
in Montreal on the ship “Oregon” on 
the 7th of September, 1891. They had 
come from a small Ukrainian village of 
Nebiliw, in Galicia, which was then part 
of the Austrian monarchy. 


When they landed 
on Canadian soil 
they had between 
them some $240. At 
Montreal, they took 
the train for Winni- 
peg, which was their 
first destination. 
They had come to 
investigate reports 
which they had 
heard about the 
vast, uninhabited 
stretches of fertile 
land in Western 
Canada. To encourage settlers from 
other countries, the Government was 
offering 160 acres of this land to 
every male adult for a nominal filing 
feo of $10. To Pilipiwski and Eleniak, 
each of whom possessed only four or 
five acres of tired, unproductive land, 
such reports stirred great hcpes in their 
hearts. They, therefore, decided to find 
out the truth for themselves. Pilipiwski 
possessed better than elementary educa- 
tion but Eleniak could barely read and 
write. 


Wasyl Eleniak 


After a stay in Winnipeg, then a small 
western town, they decided to travel 
further west into Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In the course of the next few 
months they visited the area around 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan, and then went 
west and south as far as Calgary. But 
they were not impressed with what they 
saw and returned to Winnipeg. From 
there they travelled to a small, German 


settlement at Gretna, just south of Win- 
nipeg, about which Pilipiwski had heard 
from some German friends at home. 
When they arrived there, they were so 
impressed with the progress and general 
well being of this community, that they 
decided to bring their families over as 
soon as possible and settle there. Pili- 
piwski went back late in the spring of 
1892, but Eleniak decided to hire out 
locally as a farm hand until he made 
enough money to go back for his own 
family. Pilipiwski’s report of what he 
saw in Canada created a sensation not 
only in his own village, but in the 
neighboring villages as well. Landless, 
impoverished and illiterate peasants 
thrilled at the prospect of a better and 
happier life, if not for themselves, then 
for their children. As a result, late in 
the summer of 1892, twelve families from 
Pilipiwski’s village actually sold their 
property and emigrated to Canada. Two 
or three families remained in Manitoba, 
but the others went on further west and 
settled in Alberta in the area north of 
Lamont and Bruderheim, where they 
formed the nucleus of a large block of 
Ukrainian settlers in Alberta. The chil- 
dren and grandchildren of these original 
pioneers live and farm in that area to 
this day. 


Fer Pilipiwski his | 
return home resulted | 
in an unhappy epi- | 
sede in his long and 
adventurous life. | 
Shortly after his ar- 
rival, the number of 
people in the sur- 
rounding area who 
decided to emigrate 
to Canada grew 
to such proportions 
that the Austrian 
authorities became 


Ivan Pilipiwsky 
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alarmed and took stern measures to halt 
the exodus. As a result Pilipiwski was 
arrested on a charge of sedition. He 
was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
one month in prison. But his misfortune 
did not serve the purpose of the authori- 
ties, for the publicity which his trial 
received turned into the most successful 
piece of propaganda in favour of emi- 
gation to Canada which could have been 
devised. As one author says: “The 
trickle of emigrating families grew to the 
proportion of a flood-tide. They (Aus- 
trian authorities) tried to stop the flow 
with stories of Canada’s terrible winters, 
blizzards and stringent conditions, but 
the peasants from hungry lands were so 
passionately aroused by the vision of 
the free acres of Canada that no power 
eon earth could have checked their 
exodus." (Men in Sheepkskin Coats, p. 20). 


After his release from prison Pilipew- 
ski sold everything he owned and late 
in 1893 was back in Canada with his 
family. He took up a homestead north 
of Lamont, Alberta, where he farmed and 
prospered until his death in 1936 at the 
age of 77. 


Eleniak brought his family to Canada 
two or three years later and settled on 
a homestead north of the present town 
of Chipman, Alberta. There he farmed, 
raised and educated a large family and 
died in December, 1955, in his 97th year. 


Such is the simple life story of two 
humble, semi-literate peasants. But their 
example of personal courage and faith 
in the new land started a movement 
which in the next 15 or 20 years altered 
the lives, fortunes and destinies of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their countrymen 
and, within a short span of fifty years, 
helped to change the wilderness of 
Western Canada into one of the richest 
agricultural areas on the North American 
continent. 


It is impossible to give accurate figures 
as to the actual number of Ukrainian 
immigrants which were admitted into 
Canada up to the beginning of the First 
World War. Canadian immigration 
records are very inaccurate and confus- 
ing. But it has been reliably estimated 
(P. Yuzyk, “The Ukrainians in Manitoba.” ) 
that approximately 200,000 Ukrainians 
had arrived in Canada by August, 1914. 
The outbreak of the Great War, however, 
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temporarily closed the door to all further 
immigration. 


Between the first and the second world 
wars approximately 70,000 Ukrainian 
immigrants were added to the popula- 
tion and since the end of the second 
world war prebably another 20,000 or 
30,000 have come in. And the flow of 
immigration continues to this day. As 
a result, the last Dominion census shows 
that there were 395,000 people of 
Ukrainian origin in Canada in 1951. Of 
these, 264,000 were to be found in the 
three prairie provinces. Taking into con- 
sideration the natural increase, and add- 
ing to it the new immigrants of the last 
five years, it would not be far from 
accurate to say that there are approxi- 
mately 500,000 people of Ukrainian 
origin in Canada today. This would 
make them the fourth largest ethnic 
group in the whole of Canada, and the 
third largest in the three western 
provinces. 


Now, why did these people emigrate 
to Canada in such huge numbers in a 
comparatively short time? In _ other 
words, what causes or forces drove them 
out of their home land and what at- 
tracted them to Canada? 


The chief causes of this exodus were: 


1. Extreme economic poverty result- 
ing from scarcity of productive land. 


2. Overpopulation. 


3. Political and national descrimina- 
tion and oppression. 


4. Total absence of any hope for im- 
provement in the future. 


Contrasted with such hopeless politi- 
cal and economic conditions of the 
Ukrainian peasants in Austria, at the 
close of the 19th century, certain events 
occurred in Canada which made this 
type of peasant an essential factor for 
its future growth and greatness. 


In 1885 the C.P.R. was completed 
across the Western plains to Vancouver. 
Together with the subsequently built 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railways, the three lines pro- 
vided facilities for the rapid transporta- 
tion of the natural products of the 
Western prairies, mines and rivers to the 
markets of eastern Canada and Europe. 
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The introduction into western Canada 
of the early maturing Red Fyfe wheat, 
established it as one of the finest wheat 
producing areas in North America. In 
Manitoba alone the annual wheat crop 
increased from five million bushels in 
1880 to 55 million in 1905. Conse- 
quently, the Western prairies and park- 
lands became the obvious source of 
Canada’s future wealth and prosperity. 
But this vast area, from Winnipeg, west 
to the foothills of the Rockies, was so 
sparsely populated that it was a virtual 
wilderness, especially its northern half. 
The crying need was people who loved 
the soil, were willing to work and to 
endure the privations and hardships of 
pioneer life. The settlement and the 
development of the West became a chal- 
lenge to Canadian statesmanship; this 
challenge was soon accepted. 


In 1896 the Conservative party was 
defeated in the federal election and the 
Liberal party, under the leadership of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, took over the reins 
of government. Sir Wilfrid was fully 
aware of the great economic possibilities 
as well as the vital needs of the West. 
The new government immediately de- 
cided upon an ambitious program of 
colonizing these vacant prairies and 
parklands. To direct and carry out this 
colossal plan, Laurier appointed to his 
cabinet, Clifford Sifton, a young Mani- 
toba lawyer, as Minister of the Interior. 
Sifton soon proved that he was equal to 
the task. The cornerstone of his coloniza- 
tion policy was to bring thousands of 
land-hungry peasant families from cen- 
tral Europe mostly from Austria-Hun- 
gary, which was a multi-national state, 
and to settle them in Western Canada. 


Sifton was particularly interested in 
the Slavic people of Austria of whom 
the Ukrainians were the largest branch. 
In a comparatively short time his emigra- 
tion agents were spreading news of free 
Canadian lands in Galicia, Bukovina, 
Poland, Bohemia and other provinces of 
Austria. Soon, thousands of immigrants 
began to pour through Halifax and Mont- 
real into the empty spaces of Western 
Canada. How efficient and successful 
Sifton’s organization was, is shown by 
the fact, that in 1913 alone Canada ad- 
mitted a total of 400,870 immigrants, the 
bulk of them from central Europe. Sifton 
was severely criticized and ridiculed by 


his political enemies for filling the 
country with illiterate, uncouth-looking 
men and women in sheepskin coats who 
spoke a strange language. Their theme 
was that Canada needed immigrants of 
“better quality.” But Sifton vigorously 
defended these new arrivals, in these 
words: 


“I think a stalwart peasant in a sheep- 
skin coat, born on the soil, whose fore- 
fathers have been farmers for ten 
generations, with a stout wife and half 
a dozen children, is good quality.” 

The late John Dafoe, editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, in his biography of 
Sifton says: ‘Mr. Sifton never wavered 
then or thereafter in the belief that the 
Ukrainian population which owed its 
presence in Canada to his activities, 
would make a valuable contribution to 
the development of the west." (p. 142). 


By the end of the first decade of this 
century, large colonies or settlements 
began to appear and spread across the 
face of the prairies and parklands of 
Western Canada. There were colonies 
of Ukrainians, Germans, Hungarians, 
Poles and others. The largest Ukrainian 
colonies in size and number sprang up 
in Manitoba, followed by those in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In Manitoba, 
there gradually emerged at least ten 
large rural Ukrainian blocks, some of 
which were isolated, while others formed 
links in a long chain of settlements ex- 
tending across the central and northern 
part of the province. They ran north 
and east from Lake Winnipeg, through 
Minnedosa, Oakburn, Dauphin, Ethel- 
burt, Pine River, Swan River and spilled 
over the border into Saskatchewan. Then 
they spread across central and northern 
Saskatchewan through Kamsack, York- 
ton, Canora, Melville, Prince Albert and 
North Battleford. Similar colonies were 
started in central and northern Alberta. 


The longest chain of colonies in Al- 
berta extended in a wide belt west and 
north from the town of Vermilion, almost 
to the Pembina River in north-central 
Alberta. Another solid block was to be 
found extending from Leduc west to 
Breton on the North Saskatchewan River 
and beyond. Still another was in the 
Peace River area in the rectangle— 
Grande Prairie, Dawson Creek, Peace 
River and High Prairie. There were also 
other smaller colonies. 


What type of Canadian citizens have 
these pioneers and their decendants 
turned out to be? What contribution 
have they made to the material and cul- 


tural life of Canada, especially Western 
Canada? 


Dr. C. H. Andrusyshen, Head of the 
Slavic Studies at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, speaking before the first 
Canadian Ukrainian Congress in Winni- 
peg in June, 1943, summarizes their con- 
tribution in these words: 


“The first Ukrainian settlers came to 
Canada after having been driven out of 
their own homes and lands by misery and 
oppression, which they could no longer 
endure. hey were a people inured to 
toil and hardship, eager to transform their 
abundant energy into a material well-being 
for themselves and for their children. 
Canada was then in great need of willing 
hands for rough toil and the Ukrainians 
gave freely of their labour to help transform 
the Canadian western wilderness into pro- 
ductive and fruitful land. 


“The general development of the Cana- 
dian West and more specifically the develop- 
ment of Canadian agriculture was their 
greatest single contribution to the culture 
of this country. Where less hardy settlers 
failed to establish themselves, the Ukrainians 
not only settled, but showed others what 
could be accomplished by sufficient amount 


In tribute to the Ukrainian settlers of western Canada, a replica of a typical home was 
built at Elk Island National Park, east of Edmonton. 
to mark the 60th anniversary of the arrival of the first Ukrainian pioneers. 
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of will-power and perseverence. We may th 
safely say that 40 percent of all the wheat- le 
growing land in Western Canada was tr 
brought under cultivation by Ukrainian : 
farmers.” in 
n 

I should like to mention specifically U 
some of the more significant achieve- ° 


ments of the Ukrainian pioneers and their 
children in several important spheres of 
material and cultural life of this country. 


Agriculture 


Basically, the Ukrainians have re- 
mained an agricultural people to this 
day. They are truly “sons of the soil” 
and love the land instinctively. Dominion 
statistics of 1941 show that of all the 
Ukrainians gainfully employed, 48 per- 
cent were engaged in some branch of 
agriculture, as compared to 25.8 percent 
of all the ethnic groups in Canada. I 
am prepared to admit that in the last 
10 or 15 years agriculture has been los- 
ing ground to industry, trade and busi- 
ness, but it is still the leading occupation 
of the Ukrainians in Western Canada. 
Consequently, it is in agriculture that 
the Ukrainians have achieved the 


greatest measure of success and made 
their greatest contribution to the wealth 
and prosperity of this country. And in 


This home was officially opened in 1951 
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this industry the Ukrainians in Alberta 
lead the other two provinces. To illus- 
trate, let me enumerate some of the more 
important provincial, national and inter- 
national awards and honours which the 
Ukrainian farmers in Alberta have won 
over the past several years. 


In 1940 at the District Seed Fair held 
in Edmonton, Ukrainian boys won 50 
different awards. Between 1930 and 1955 
Ukrainians won 12 provincial champion- 
ships in livestock raising, two in dairy- 
ing and three in grain growing. They 
won three national grain-growing cham- 
pionships at the Toronto Winter Fair. At 
the annual international or world grain 
shows in Chicago, Ukrainians won 18 
major awards in grain growing. Among 
these were nine grand awards for oats 
and three grand awards for barley, each 
of which entitled the winner to the title 
of “World Oat King or Queen” or ‘‘World 
Barley King or Queen.’ William Skladan 
of Andrew, Alberta, won the world oat 
crown twice—first in 1939 and again in 
1941. Then the Pawlowski family of 
Vilna established a record which can 
scarcely be equalled anywhere. Paul 
won the world oat crown in 1940 and 
the barley crown in 1941. Sidney won 
the oat crown in 1949. Two kings in 
one family. In addition to that, they won 
several provincial awards. 


John T. Eliuk of Hairy Hill, won his 
first oat crown in 1948 at Chicago and 
Canada’s championship for oats and bar- 
ley in Toronto in 1949. In 1950 he won 
the oat championship in Toronto and the 
world barley crown in Chicago. In 1943, 
he again won the cat crown in Chicago. 
Three times, a King! 


But it was in 1941 at Chicago that 
the Ukrainian junior farmers from Al- 
berta covered themselves with glory. Out 
of the first 12 highest prizes including 
the crown, they won nine of them. They 
won the first six top prizes in a row and 
missed only the 7th, 10th and the 11th. 
Space does not permit me to enumerate 
other major awards in grain growing, 
livestock raising and other branches of 
agriculture. Two Ukrainian farmers 
have won the Master Farm Family 
awards in Alberta—John Melenka of 
Warwick and John Skripitsky of Mun- 
dare. In Manitoba the recognized pro- 
vincial wheat king is John J. Dudich of 
Hazelridge. 


In addition to grain growing and stock 
raising many Ukrainians have achieved 
more than local fame in other branches 
related to agriculture. Many have 
pioneered in introducing fruit growing 
in Manitoba and Alberta. Four names 
are well known to fruit growers in Al- 
berta—the late William Salamandick of 
Vegreville, William Fedun of Krakow, 
William Zazula of Lamont and Peter 
Svarich of Vegreville. 


The Ukrainians are also among the 
leaders in beekeeping. For example, 
Nick Pankiw of Dufrost, Manitoba, has 
for many years led all competitors in 
that province in the production of honey. 
In Alberta, Waldimir Masciuch of Atha- 
basca, Joseph Bohonos of Edmonton are 
outstanding honey producers. But the 
champion of them all is Peter Kowalski 
of Bon Accord, who was president of the 
Beekeepers’ Association of Alberta for 
several years. 


Manufacturing or “Processing” 
Occupations 


Next to agriculture the largest number 
of Ukrainians are employed in what is 
generally described as manufacturing or 
“processing’’ occupations, i.e., occupa- 
tions in which people are directly or 
indirectly engaged in manufacturing or 
repairing certain articles or goods or 
commodities. These include occupations 
such as mechanics, millers, tailors, 
cabinet makers, furriers, jewellers, and 
such like. According to 1941 statistics 
11.54 percent of the Ukrainian popula- 
tion in Canada were engaged in these 
occupations. 


Retail and Wholesale Business 

Smaller retail businesses of wide 
variety comprise the third most popular 
occupation among the Ukrainians in 
Western Canada. Every one who has 
lived in the West knows that in every 
town, village or community where the 
Ukrainians constitute a substantial per- 
centage of the local population, much of 
the trade and commerce is in the hands 
of the Ukrainians. According to the 
Ukrainian Year Book published in Win- 
nipeg, there were in 1950 over 400 retail 
stores owned by Ukrainians in Manitoba. 
No figures are available for Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, but on the basis of 
population, these two provinces cannot 
be far behind in this field. There are 


also several wholesale firms owned by 
Ukrainians. Obviously, in both of the 
above fields the Ukrainians are still on 
the fringes and cannot claim any out- 
standing success. 


The Professions 


The number of men and women of 
Ukrainian origin in the various profes- 
sions in Western Canada is not large as 
yet, but is increasing rapidly. Their 
present numbers will become more sig- 
nificant when it is realized that the first 
medical doctor of Ukrainian origin in 
Alberta commenced practice in Edmon- 
ton in 1923 (Dr. John Orobko). The first 
lawyer in Edmonton commenced practice 
in 1920 (J. E. Basarab), and the first 
dentist commenced practice in Edmonton 
in 1928 (Dr. F. Gowda). The first lawyer 
of Ukrainian origin in Canada was the 
late Judge J. W. Arsenych, who started 
practice in Winnipeg. in 1917. For 
obvious reasons, it is difficult to obtain 
up-to-date statistics as to the exact num- 
ber of men and women of Ukrainian 
origin who are members of the various 
professions. But from the information 
available, here is an approximate picture 
as it was at the end of 1955: 


In Manitoba: Lawyers, 21; dentists, 8; 


physicians and surgeons, 30; druggists, 
23. 


In Saskatchewan: Lawyers, 23; den- 
tists, 6; physicians and surgeons, 20; 
druggists, ll. 


In Alberta: Lawyers, 28; dentists, 10; 
physicians and surgeons, 28; drug- 
gists, 17. 


Three lawyers of Ukrainian origin 
have been appointed as federal judges 
in the three Western Provinces—one in 
each. The Alberta appointment was 
Judge Peter Greschuk, who was ap- 
pointed to the District Court Bench in 
1953 and was elevated to the Supreme 
Court of Alberta. Mr. Justice Greschuk 
is a native of Edmonton, son of Ukrainian 
pioneers who came to the city in 1902. 

The great majority of professional men 
and women are Canadian born or Cana- 
dian educated and are sons or grandsons 
of the pioneers. Many of them occupy 


positions of trust and responsibility not 
only in their respective professions, but 
in the communities in which they reside, 
such as aldermen, trustees, members of 


various school boards and the like. For 
instance, the president of the Saskatche- 
wan College of Physicians and Surgeons 
is Dr. Michael Potoski, who was born 
in Dauphin, Manitoba, son of a pioneer 
and one of the members of the board of 
governors of the University of Manitoba 
is a Ukrainian—Mark G. Smerchanski. 


Scholarship and Scientific Research 

In the field of scholarship and higher 
learning the children of the Ukrainian 
pioneers have made a commendable 
start. It is quite impossible to give any 
statistics in this field without doing 
extensive research. But from general 
recollection I venture to say that over 
the past 25 or 30 years hundreds of 
young men and women of Ukrainian 
origin have won some of the highest 
academic honours in high schools and 
universities of the three Western pro- 
vinces, including the Governcr General's 
gold medal and the Rhodes scholarship. 
The last two mentioned were won by two 
young men from the University of Al- 
berta. Several years ago Roy Toma- 
shevsky (Thomas) of Andrew, Alberta, 
won the Governor General's gold medal 
and three years ago, John Duby, son 
of a Ukrainian pioneer and a blacksmith 
by trade, was selected Rhodes scholar 
of the university for that year. 


Among the scholars who have made 
an international name for themselves I 
shall mention only three: 


DR. C. H. ANDRUSYSHEN. He is the 
Head of the Slavic Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. Born in Winnipeg 
in 1907, a son of one of the original 
pioneers, he was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, University of Toronto, 
Sorbonne in Paris and Harvard. He 
specialized in Slavic and modern lan- 
guages, including French, Spanish and 
Italian. He has published a monumental 
Ukrainian-English dictionary containing 
over 86,000 words and over 20,000 idio- 
matic expressions. Besides this work he 
is the author of many articles, reviews, 
and essays on modern literature. 


DR. ISADOR HLYNKA. Dr. Hlynka is 
the research chemist of the National Re- 
search Council of Canada. He is also 
chairman of American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and several other scien- 
tific bodies in Canada and the U.S.A. 
He was born in 1909 and educated in 
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Alberta. He is M.Sc., University of Al- 
berta, and Ph.D. in Biochemistry of the 
California Institute of Technology. His 
home is in Winnipeg. He has contri- 
buted many articles to British, American 
and Canadian scientific journals. 


DR. HARRY MESSEL. Dr. Messel is a 
Nuclear Physicist. He was born near 
Rivers, Manitoba, in 1922, son of a rail- 
road section foreman. He is a graduate 
of Queen's University, Kingston, with 
B.A. and B.Sc. in mathematics and 
engineering physics. He is Ph.D. of the 
School of Theoretical Physics in Dublin. 
In 1953 he was appointed Director of 
Cosmic Research and Physics Professor 
of Sidney University in Australia. He 
is now the Head of Atomic Research in 
Australia. 


There are many others of equal promi- 
nence and distinction all sons or grand- 
sons of the Ukrainian pioneers in 
Western Canada. 


Literature 

in order to understand and assess the 
artistic and intellectual qualities of any 
ethnic group, one must turn to its 
literary works—its fiction, poetry, drama 
and other forms of literary expression. 
But as one Canadian historian points 
out: ‘Canada, in general, including the 
Ukrainians themselves, are but slightly, 
if at all, aware of the large amount of 


literature that has appeared in the 
Ukrainian-language publications § in 
Canada since the beginning of the 
century. This is owing not to its lack 


of merit for there is much that is of high 
literary value, but chiefly to the fact 
that these works have been written in 
the Ukrainian language which is un- 
known to Canadian critics.” (The 
Ukrainians in Manitoba). It is only during 
the last 10 or 15 years that young 
Ukrainian Canadians born and educated 
here have begun to use the English 
language as their medium of literary 
expression. There are also a few who 
have acquired sufficient command of 
both languages to have translated some 
original Ukrainian literature into the 
English language. 


In the first category there are three 
young Ukrainian literary figures who 
are making a name for themselves in 
Canada. All three of them are second 
generation Canadians and all were born 


in Winnipeg. They are Myra Lazechko, 
Vera Lysenko and William Paluk. 


Miss Lazechko is a graduate of the 
University of California and a poetess 
of great originality and power. In 1947 
she won first prize in the nation wide 
poetry contest sponsored by the Poetry 
Society of Canada with her poem 
“Prodigal.’’ Many of her poems have 
been published in Canadian newspapers 
and magazines. 


Vera Lysenko is a graduate of the 
University of Manitoba. She has writ- 
ten, among other works, the first socio- 
logical and historical account of the 
Ukrainians in Canada entitled “Men in 
Sheepskin Coats."’ It is written in beau- 
tiful English prose and contains much 
valuable historical material. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the book appears to 
be little better than political propaganda 
due to the fact that much of her material 
apparently originated from Communistic 
sources. 


William Paluk is a graduate of the 
United College in Winnipeg. He is mak- 
ing a name for himself as a gifted 
essayist and short-story writer. His col- 
lection entitled “Canadian Cossacks” 
published in 1943 marks him as a promis- 
ing young Canadian writer. 


Of the translated literary works from 
the Ukrainian into the English language, 
I shall mention only one. It is a three- 
volume novel by the late Elias Kiriak, 
entitled ‘Sons of the Soil.” Mr. Kiriak 
was a school teacher in Alberta for over 
30 years and died in December, 1955. 
His work has been hailed as “an epic 
of Western Canada” by Prof. C. H. 
Andrusyshen. It is a story of the hard- 
ships, joys, sorrows, failures and suc- 
cesses of a number of Ukrainian pioneer 
families who settled in northern Alberta 
at the beginning of the century. It covers 
a time-span of over two generations. 
Prof. Andrusyshen says in his review: 


“Sons of the Soil’ by Elias Kiriak is 
a great epic of the Canadian West and 
as such it is to be accepted not only by 
those of Ukrainian extraction, but by 
Canadians as a whole.” 


The translation of this novel has just 


been completed by Michael Luchkovich, 
a well known Alberta teacher and 


The transla- 


former M.P. for Vegreville. 


tion has been edited by Prof. M. H. Scar- 
gill of the University of Alberta. This 
work will soon be published and I hope 
that the English-speaking Canadians 
will read this masterpiece of Canadian 
pioneer life in the West. 


Fine Arts 


In the realm of fine arts, the 
Ukrainians in Western Canada have 
some notable figures, but I shall men- 
tion only three or four in music. 


Donna Gresco is the most brilliant 
violinist of Ukrainian origin in Canada. 
She was born in Winnipeg and was 
recognized as a child prodigy at the 
age of eight. In 1938 she won a $5,000 
scholarship of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music and studied in Chicago 
and New York. In 1942 at the Manitoba 
Musical Festival the British adjudicator, 
Arthur Benjamin, after hearing her play 
said: 


“In all my experience I have never 
heard such a performance as Donna 
Gresco gave here tonight. Hats off, 
gentlemen—a genius.” She has given 
brilliant recitals in Carnegie Hall and 
Town Hall in New York. 


Two young Saskatchewan musicians, 
both sopranos, have won national recog- 
nition. June Kowalchuk of Regina, and 
Lesia Zubrak of Prince Albert, both won 
the grand award in the radio series ‘The 
Singing Stars of Tomorrow.” Miss Kowal- 
chuk won the award four years ago and 
Miss Zubrak won the same prize in 1955. 
Miss Zubrak appears frequently on CBC. 


The Novak sisters, Nadia and Lyuba, 
born in Winnipeg, have also made a 
name for themselves. Nadia is a vio- 
linist and Lyuba is a cellist. Both are 
professional musicians. Lyuba has play- 
ed as a soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and has also played 
in Europe and the Far East. 


John Kuchmey, a Winnipeg boy, is 
brilliant both as a pianist and a vio- 
linist having won the highest awards in 
both instruments—a rare achievement. 
In the last few years he has been appear- 
ing as pianist with the London Symphony 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestras 
in London. 


Lastly, the Ukrainian Male Chorus of 
Winnipeg under the leadership of an- 
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other Winnipeg boy, Walter Bohonos, 
has won national fame during the last 
few years. This chorus of 25 singers, 
most of them born in Winnipeg, have 
appeared at many musical festivals and 
have won many high awards. They have 
given concerts in many cities in Canada 
and the U.S.A. and have been featured 
over the CBC many times. They have 
a recording contract with an American 
firm. 


Public Life 


Some of the Ukrainian pioneers them- 
selves or their children have achieved 
a measure of success in public life, in 
the municipal, provincial and Dominion 
spheres. In the three prairie provinces 
many Ukrainians have taken active and 
often leading parts in municipal govern- 
ment. Paul Yuzyk in his book “The 
Ukrainians in Manitoba” says that ‘no 
less than 16 rural municipalities in Mani- 
toba have been under the administra- 
tion of Ukrainian Canadians with their 
own mayor or reeves at the helm.” 
Generally speaking the Ukrainians in 
the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta have a similar record. There are, 
however, two outstanding examples of 
municipal leadership in the West. The 
mayors of two of the largest cities in 
Western Canada are of Ukrainian origin, 
William Hawrelak, Mayor of Edmonton 
and Stephen Juba, Mayor of Winnipeg. 
Incidentally, both are sons of the original 
pioneers, born and educated: in their 
respective provinces. Mayor Hawrelak 
was born in the Shandro district, north 
of Willingdon, and Mayor Juba was born 
in the city of Winnipeg. 


In provincial politics the Ukrainians 
in Manitoba have shown more interest 
and have achieved more than their 
cousins in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The first member of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature of Ukrainian origin was elected 
in 1915. In 1922 four members were 
elected. In 1941 and again in 1949 seven 
Ukrainians were elected. One of these 
was Nicholas V. Bachynsky who came 
to Canada in 1906 as a young man of 
nineteen. He was first elected to the 
legislature in 1922 and has represented 
the same riding continuously to this day. 
In Nevember, 1950, he was sworn in as 
the Speaker of the Manitoba Legislature, 
the first Ukrainian Canadian to be so 
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A typical group of Ukrainian pioneers who settled in Alberta are seen at this reunion at 


Smoky Lake in June, 1939. 
of western wilderness under cultivation. 


henoured. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for an immigrant in any country. 


Another interesting Manitoba per- 
sonality is N. A. Hryhorchuk of Ethel- 
bert. He came to Canada in 1899 when 
he was 11 years old. He was elected 
to the legislature in 1920 and represented 
Ethelbert continuously up to 1945. In 
1949 his oldest son, Michael, a lawyer 
by profession, was elected for the same 
tiding. In 1954 he was sworn in as the 
Attorney General of Manitoba. In 1953 
another young Ukrainian lawyer, J. R. 
Solomon, was elected deputy speaker. 
Lastly, the Ukrainians in Manitoba have 
the distinction of providing the first 
Canadian Senator of Ukrainian origin, 
the Hon. William Wall of Winnipeg, who 
was appointed in 1955. He was born 
in Ethelbert, Manitoba, in 1911, sort of 
pioneer parents. 


The Ukrainians in Alberta have the 
distinction of electing the first Ukrainian 
M.P. in Canada. He is Michael Luch- 
kovich, who was elected for the Vegre- 
ville riding in 1926 and sat continuously 
until 1935. Subsequently, Vegreville 
riding has been represented in turn by 
Anthony Hlynka and John Decore, both 
sons of Ukrainian pioneers in Alberta. 
Incidentally, prior to the 1957 elections 
there were four M.P.'s of Ukrainian 
origin, each representing a different 
political party: John Decore (L., Veg.), 
Ambrose Holcwach (S.C., E. Edm.), Fred 
Zaplitny (C.C.F., Dauphin) and Michael 
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These are the type of people who did so much to bring great tracts 


Star (P.C., Oshawa). All four are sons 
of Ukranian pioneers from Western 
Canada. 


Saskatchewan has the honour of pro- 
viding the first Ukrainian member of a 
Provincial cabinet. He is the Hon. A. G. 
Kuziak, now Minister of Natural Re- 
sources, who has been in the Saskatche- 
wan cabinet for several years. Obvious- 
ly, the Ukrainians have not, as yet, 
gained a significant place in the political 
affairs of their country, but they have 
made a good beginning. 


Ukrainians in World War Two 


Young men and women of Ukrainian 
origin established a fine record of 
patriotic service in World War Two. Al- 
low me to quote the words of Prof. Wat- 
son Kirkconnell, president of Acadia 
University, who is the foremost authority 
on Canadian ethnic groups. In June, 
1943, speaking in Winnipeg before the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress he said in 
part: 


“Between 30,000 and 40,000 lads of 
Ukrainian descent are in the armed forces. 
At least 250 of them are commissioned 
officers. Saskatchewan alone, according to 
Brig. Trudeau, has produced 45 commis- 
sioned officers of Ukrainian origin. (This 
was in June, 1943). Among the Grenadier 
Guards at Hong Kong 104 of them had 
Ukrainian names. Of these, 38 were killed 
and 66 are prisoners of war. Numerous 
Ukrainian Canadians were also among the 
casualties at Dieppe and in the casualty 
lists of the air force overseas. There are 
districts in Alberta and Saskatchewan where 
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nearly all young people have volunteered 
for service and because of the large 
Ukrainian families, this means that four or 
five brothers from a single home are serv- 
ing together. . . The Canadian loyalty of 
Ukrainian Canadians is now a matter of 
history.” 


From records available to me, but 
which are not complete, the following 
decorations were won by men and 
women of Ukrainian origin who served 
in the Canadian armed forces during the 
last war: D.F.C., 22; D.F.C. and Bar, 2; 
D.F.M., 5; A.F.M., 1; M.M., 9; D.C.M., 1, 
and B.E.M., 2. 


In passing I might add that in the 
First World War, Philip Konowal, won 
the Victoria Cross. 
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Space does not allow me to discuss 
any other fields of endeavour in which 
the Ukrainian Canadians have played 
or are playing important parts. I must, 
for instance, omit such a vital calling 
as the teaching profession because to do 
it justice would require a separate paper; 
such activities as the various branches 
of athletics or sports in which the 
Ukrainians have many national figures; 
such artistic pursuits as drama, art, folk 
dancing, folk music, arts and handicrafts 
and several others. In all these pursuits 
or activities the Ukrainian Canadians 
are contributing something to our de- 
veloping Canadian national culture. 


In conclusion, may I quote a few para- 
graphs from statements made by dis- 
tinguished Canadians of non-Ukrainian 
origin describing the achievements of 
Ukrainian Canadians and their contribu- 
tion to the materia] and culture welfare 
ef our country, particularly the West. 


Prof. G. W. Simpson, head of the De- 
partment of History, University of Sas- 
katchewan, speaking before the first 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress in Winni- 
peg in June, 1943, on the subject “The 
Cultural Task of our Generation’ made 
these observations: 


“The Ukrainian people,” he said, 
“have a distinctive cultural tradition.” 
He then enumerated four different forms 
or aspects of this tradition, namely, deep 
religious faith, language and literature, 
the tradition of music and especially folk 
music and lastly, arts and handicrafts 


He continued: “They are achievements 
of which the Ukrainian Canadians may 
well be proud and for which all Canada 
should be grateful. . . . This tradition 
will inevitably mingle and merge with 
the tradition of other Canadians. The 
task before this Congress is to consider 
how Ukrainian cultural traditions can be 
honourably and fully represented in the 
mingling and merging traditions of all 
the Canadian people; to give guidance, 
help and encouragement especially to 
the young generation, so that the finest 
ideals of their past may be transmitted 
as a living force in Canadian life.” 


Premier Douglas Campbell of Mani- 
toba, writing on the occasion of the 60th 
anniversary of the arrival of the first 
Ukrainians in Canada, said in part: 


“The Ukrainians came to this country 
to seek freedom. In return for the freedom 
they found, they have bequeathed to us 
their own distinctive culture. They have 
assisted in the development of our province 
and have done much to bring prosperity to 
Manitoba. Their sons and daughters are 
now bringing us fame in many fields, in- 
cluding those of music and scholarships. 
Manitoba is proud of her Ukrainians and the 
contribution they are making to the busi- 
ness and public life of the province.” 


Besides bringing their sturdy hands, the 
Ukrainian “sons of the soil’ brought a colorful 
culture which has become familiar to many 
Albertans. Above is a Ukrainian dance demon- 
strated in Edmonton about eight years ago. This 
photo is from the Edmonton Bulletin photographic 
collection, preserved by the Glerbow Foundation, 
Calgary. 
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In September, 1951, speaking in Win- _ of the soil, a static and conservative factor 


nipeg at a banquet concluding the in our dynamic society; folk culture, a vital 
. = source for the arts in music, painting, letters 

60th anniversary celebrations of the and the dance; passion for freedom, by 
Ukrainians, in Manitoba, Prof. W. L. Mor- which the democratic faith of this country 
ton of the Department of History, Univer- has been revived and renewed; devotion to 
sity of Manitoba, gave an address on culture, by which the cultivation of learning 
tants We and the arts has been refreshed and 
the top ‘ : tage. strengthened. It is a great accession to the 
concluded his address with this eloquent common store, of which Ukrainian Cana- 
passage: dians may be proud, and for which all 
“In entering into the common heritage, Canadians are grateful. It lies with us all, 

The Ukrainian pioneers brought much; love then. to develop this common heritage.” 


FIRE AT FORT MACLEOD 


“On the morning of the 5th (Dec. 1880), the western row of buildings of 
the Police fort, occupied as stables, was entirely destroyed by fire which acci- 
dentally caught in the harness room adjoining the stables. 

“In about two hours the entire row of buildings was in ruins and had there 
been a high wind blowing at the time, the whole fort must have gone up in smoke. 
The Quartermgster’s storehouse caught fire, but through the extraordinary exer- 


tions of Captain C. Ebenezer Denny and his force of policemen, the building was 
saved. 


“A few of the citizens of this place were on hand and aided materially in 
saving adjoining buildings from destruction. Corporal Patterson won glory and 
a reward of $40 for the excellent manner in which he handled the Babcock extin- 
guisher. When the alarm was given, Patterson made a rush for the extinguisher, 
and slinging it upon ‘his back, charged across the parade grounds, bucking harder 
than a three-year-old broncho in erder to mix the contents, so that there would 
be sufficient gas generated to make the machine work with all its force. When 
he reached the burning buildings he pointed the hose properly, turned the cock, 
and ‘whiz,’ no! he didn’t ‘whiz’ worth a cent, as he had forgotten to fill the machine 


with water, consequently there was no gas generated, but he got the reward all 
the same, for his good intentions. 


“Except the loss of the buildings, there was no property of any value de- 
stroyed, as the horses were all gotten out in time to save them from the flames; 


and there were a good many valuable animals in the stables when the fire broke 
out. 


“At noon yesterday Capt. Denny had his men paraded and made a short, 
but appropriate speech to them, thanking them for the noble work they had done 


in preventing the fire from spreading. Today he issued the following address to 
the citizens, which speaks for itself: 


“To the Citizens of Fort Macleod: 


“GENTLEMEN:—Allow me to thank you for the kind assistance you 
rendered me and my men on the occasion of the fire in the Fort and for 
your valuable exertions in aiding to prevent it spreading. It was first my 
intention to have convened a public meeting, at which I could have thank- 
ed you personally, but thinking, that owing to business, it might be incon- 
venient for you to attend, I beg in this letter to express to you through Mr. 
Davis how highly I appreciate your kindness.—C. Ebenezer Denny.” 


—From the River Press, Fort Benton, Montana, Dec. 29, 1880. 
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PASSING OF AN ERA 


LETHBRIDGE, Aug. 6, 1905—The wild 
and woolley exhibition of western 
rowdyism which was given on our streets 
one evening this week by a tin horn 
“tough” named O'Dair is entirely out of 
date. There was a time away back in 
the 80's when it was all right for such 
characters to come to town, ride up and 
down the sidewalks, smash windows, in- 
sult citizens and whoop ‘er up generally, 
but those days have gone by never to 
return. O'’Dair is now behind the bars 
where all such characters should be. 


WINNIPEG-EDMONTON MAIL 

EDMONTON, Dec. 27, 1880 — The 
Manitoba ‘Free Press’’ announces that 
the Edmonton Passenger, Express and 
Fast Freight Despatch Company sent out 
their first stage with the Saskatchewan 
mail on the 5th of November. They will 
either have to shorten the name or put 
on extra horses if they intend to ever 
get this far. 


A BAD EXAMPLE 


EDMONTON, Dec. 27, 1880—We don't 
like to mention it, but quite a number 
of the citizens of Edmonton and vicinity 
were more or less—(principally more)— 
drunk on Christmas Eve and Day. They 
should not set such a bad example, as 
it may be followed by the residents of 
Battleford, Winnipeg, Montreal and other 
suburban districts. 


PROGRESS 
CALGARY, July 4, 1882—We, of Cal- 
gary, can now boast of a foot-bridge, 
with hand rail, over the Elbow at this 
point. It is altogether ‘too, too,’ for the 
boys going courting. 


CLEAN UP THE TOWN 

FORT MACLEOD, July 4, 1882—Stir 
up, gentlemen, let us put cur main street 
into scmething like respectable order. 
Cart away a few old dead cats and dogs 
who have been laid out in state long 
enough; also the old cans and rubbish 
and fill up a few holes. The cost will 
be trifling if all throw in their mite. 


A NEW LUXURY 

LETHBRIDGE, Feb. 28, 1886—Mr. F. 
Bourbon, our enterprising barber, has 
added two bathrooms to his establish- 
ment, thus making it one of the most 
complete outfits in the Territories. For 
the present he intends only to run them 
twice a week, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. Those wishing hot or cold baths 
should give him a call. 


CALGARY AT EDMONTON 
OKOTOKS, Sept. 3, 1905—What? Cal- 
gary fully represented at the inaugura- 
tion of Edmonton as the capital of Al- 
berta. Has the millenium really come? 
Will St. Peter dine with Satan? 


LYNCHED BY COWBOYS 

FORT MACLEOD, Oct. 14, 1882—A 
man named Bowles was lynched by some 
cowboys in the Indian Basin. He refused 
to assist them to fight a prairie fire, and 
after the boys got it out, they went to 
the creek where he was camped, took 
him out and hung him. 


INDIAN RAID 
MEDICINE HAT, May 28, 1886—On 


Saturday night last while Mr. Garteby | 


was camped near this town, two of his 
horses were driven off in a southerly 
direction by two Indians. Mr. Garteby’s 


son fired two shots at them and followed 
them until the trail was lost in darkness. 
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Alexander Cameron Rutherford 
1858 — 1941 


In the year which marks the Historical 
Society's golden jubilee, it seems only 
fitting that we should pay a brief tribute 
in these columns to the memory of Hon. 
A. C. Rutherford, first premier of Alberta 
and, after its reorganization in 1919, first 
president of the Society. From the year 
1919 until his death in 1941, Dr. Ruther- 
ford presided over the sessions of the 
Society with grace and dignity and, as 
our minute books show, seldom in all that 
time missed a single meeting. 


Alexander Cameron Rutherford, whose 
name was destined to be written large 
on the page of Alberta's history, was 
born in Carleton County, Ontario, on 
February 2nd, 1858. After attending 
Metcalfe High School and Woodstock 
Collegiate Institute, he became an 
undergraduate of McGill University, from 
which in 1881 he received his B.A. and 
B.C.L. degrees. Articled to a legal firm 
in the city of Ottawa, he was admitted 
to the Ontario bar in 1885. For ten years 
Mr. Rutherferd practised his profession 
in his native province, and then, fol- 
lowing Horace Greeley's oft-quoted ad- 
vice to young men, he decided to “go 
west.” 


Settling in the town of Strathcona, 
A. C. Rutherford hung out his shingle 
as “a limb of the law,” and in a short 
time found more than enough to do. He 
became legal counsel for the Strathcona 
municipality, secretary of the school 
board, and for a time served as town 
treasurer. Then in 1902 he entered the 
political arena, being elected as Strath- 
cona’s representative in the Northwest 
Territorial Assembly which held its meet- 
ings in Regina, the territorial capital. 
There he soon became deputy-speaker 
of the House, an cffice which he held 
uniil the year 1905, when the assembly 
went cut of existence. 


In August of that year, at a Liberal 
convention held in Calgary, Mr. Ruther- 
ford was elected president of the Liberal 
party in Alberta, which was but a pre- 
liminary step to his appointment as 
premier. This latter office he assumed 
on September 2nd, 1905, the day after 
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the Province of Alberta came into being. 
Three days later his government of five 
was sworn in, the premier retaining for 
himself the portfolios of provincial 
treasurer and minister of education. 


Dr. Rutherford’s keen interest in edu- 
cation never wavered during his term 
of office, and the University of Alberta 
stands as a monument to his active 
interest in educational affairs. This 
interest was widely acknowledged in 
1907-1908 when he _ received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
three Canadian universities, and when, 
in 1927, he was named Chancellor of 
the University of Alberta which he had 
so much to establish. 


For many years Dr. Rutherford was an 
ardent collector of Canadiana, and his 
private library was conceded to be one 
of the finest in Western Canada. Some- 
times the Historical Society was privi- 
leged to hold its meetings in the spacious 
Rutherford home, and those members 
who attended will never forget the warm 
welcome they received on these occa- 
sions from their genial host and hostess. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that when Dr. Rutherford passed 
to his final rest on June 12th, 1941, his 
precious books found a home on the uni- 
versity campus. They now occupy a 
special room in the beautiful new library 
building which most appropriately bears 
the name of Rutherford. 


If one were asked: What was the out- 
standing quality in Dr. Rutherford’s 
character that made him beloved by so 
many? undoubtedly the answer would 
be his unfailing friendliness. Like Sir 
Walter Scott, who ‘‘regarded every man 
as a near relation,’” he was one who 


loved his fellowmen. Certainly, many 
an old timer in Alberta today will 
recognize this pithy pen portrait cf him 
as given by a writer in the Toronto 
Globe of a bygone day: “Big, mentally 
and physically, with a radiant humor 
in his eyes, and lines of stubborn 
strength finely blended in his genial 
face." That was Alexander Cameron 
Rutherford. 


The Amateur Historian 
When the University of Toronto con- 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws on Lady Tweedsmuir in 1938, Her 
Excellency made a short speech on the 
role of the amateur historian, and here 
we quote, in part, her opening remarks: 


“TI feel,” she said, “that in doing me 
this signal honour, the university has 
also honoured that humble and faithful 
type of writer whom I should term the 
amateur historian .. . After all, even 
amateurs have their uses. They cannot 
bring the searchlight of a trained mind 
and the battery of skilled application to 
their subject, but their mild beams some- 
times help to reveal something in the 
darkness of the past which has been left 
out and forgotten in the march of time.” 

An outstanding example of a Cana- 
dian amateur historian was the late Dr. 
John Clarence Webster who, at the 
height of his medical career at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, decided to resign and 
return to his old home in Shediac, New 
Brunswick. There he found new in- 
terests. The history of Canada, especially 
the history of the Maritime Provinces be- 
came his hobby and absorbed his atten- 
tion for the next thirty years until his 
death in 1950. 

The record of the offices which Dr. 
Webster held, and the activities in which 
he engaged is a long one. He was one 
of those instrumental in bringing about 
the establishment of the Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia, and he was largely 
responsible for the founding of the New 
Brunswick Museum. He also served as 
member and later as chairman of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board, as 
president of the Canadian Historical 
Association, and as an executive officer 
of several other boards having to do with 
historical and public interests. 

Many other amateurs, not so well 
known as Dr. Webster, have done excel- 
lent work in the field of Canadian his- 
tory, and have made their communities 
richer in consequence. In our own 
province local histories have been writ- 
ten, museums established, and historic 
sites marked largely through the efforts 
and enthusiasm of a few amateur his- 
torians who possessed the gift of leader- 
ship. 

“But what can I do?” some hesitant 
amateur may ask. “I should like to do 
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something along historical lines for my 
community, but I don’t know how to 
begin.” 

Well, one way to begin is to interview 
the oldest settlers in the community and 
get their life stories before it is tco late. 
This has been done in a number of dis- 
tricts by local history groups, and some- 
times by school children old enough to 
write readable essays on the results of 
their interviews. All in all, reminiscenses 
of old timers provide the chief source of 
information in the history of any com- 
munity. 

There are published sources of material 
to be found in old newspapers. Anni- 
versary numbers are especially im- 
portant, though the amateur historian 
should always be on the lookout for 
individual copies as well as for complete 
files of newspapers relating to his area. 
When a newspaper is quoted, and 
material from it is used in any way, the 
date and title of the article should 
always be given. 

Old periodicals are also important, for 
often articles dealing with the locality 
will be found in their weathered pages. 
Like newspaper clippings, articles relat- 
ing to the district in any publication 
should be carefully preserved. 

Finally, one should be on the lookout 
for unpublished historical material such 
as diaries, letters, and other manuscripts. 

Diaries were often kept by our old 
timers, and these have real value for 
the community historian, especially in 
fixing dates regarding local events. A 
copy or record of the entries made in 
such a diary should be secured if the 
original is unobtainable. 


Letters, too, are an important historical 
source. Early settlers often wrote very 
full accounts of their pioneer experiences 
to people living in their former communi- 
ties, and sometimes these letters were 
preserved by their recipients. Like diary 
entries, the individual letter may seem 
unimportant but, read in a series, letters 
can be very revealing indeed. 


Other unpublished manuscripts may 
prove useful. Family histories may have 
been written with a view to publication 
which, however, failed to materialize. 
The existence of such documents should 
be noted by the amateur historian, whose 
motto should be that of Dickens's Cap- 
Ky Cuttle: ‘When seen, make a note 
of.” 
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Judex te Alberta Historical Review, 1953-57 


April, 1953 
Volume 1, Number 1 
Medical Pioneering in Alberta, by Dr. George Dougias Stanley. p. 
Poundmaker’s Capture of the Wagon Train in the Eagle Hills, 1885, by John W. Shera, p. 16. 
The Edmonton Hunt, by Col. Frederick C. Jamieson, p. 21. 


July. 1953 
Volume 1, Number 2 
Fort Whoop-Up and the Whiskey Traders, by Gerald L. Berry. p. 6. 
The Horse in Alberta, by Dr. Percy R. Talbot. p. 12. 
The Barr Colony, by Rev. Canon C. Carruthers. p. 16. 


November, 1953 
Volume 1, Number 3 
Some Notes on the Early Administration of Justice ‘in Canada’s Northwest, by Hon. Horace 
Harvey. p. 5. 
Early Life in Lac Ste. Anne and St. Albert in the 1870's, by Victoria Callihoo. p. 21. 
The Story of the Blood Reserve, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 27. 


January, 1954 
Volume 2, Number 1 
Remittance Men, by Dr. Frank Gilbert Roe. p. 3. 
Mennonite Settlements in Alberta, by Peter F. Bargen. p. 13. 
My Trip to the Canadian West in 1882, by Charles Edward Harris. p. 23. 
Crowfoot, Famous Blackfoot Chief, by Senator F. W. Gershaw. p. 29. 
Lewis James Swift, First White Man to Settle in Jasper National Park, by T. C. Young. p. 31. 


April, 1954 
Volume 2, Number 2 
Eben McAdam’'s Diary (Part 1). p. 3. 
Histroic St. Albert: Its Foundation, 1861-68 (Part 1), by Father Alexis Tetreault. id. 
Chronology of Farming in the Okotoks- High River Area, 1879-1930, by Roy L. Fite. o. 21. 
George Bolton's Story (Part 1). p. 28. 


July, 1954 
Volume 2, Number 3 
The Return of the Buffalo, by J. G. MacGregor. p. 3. 
Historic St. Albert: Highlights in the development of Big Lake Settlement, 1868-76 (Part 2), 
by Father A. Tetreault. p. 16. 
Fort Ostell and the Riel Rebellion, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 24. 
Eben McAdam’'s Diary (Part 2). p. 34. 
George Bolton's Story (Part 2). p. 42. 


October, 1954 
Volume 2, Number 4 
The Establishment of the North-West Mounted Police in Northern Alberta, by W. Everard 
Edmonds. p. 3. 
The History of Turner Valley, “sg D. I. Istvanffy. p. 28. 
Eben McAdam’'s Diary (Part 3). p. 40. 


Winter, 1955 
Volume 3, Number 1 
The Indian Drum, by Hon. Frank Oliver. p. 3. 
An Historical Sketch of Vegreville, 1901-02, by Rev. R. E. Finlay. p. 16. 
George Millward McDougall, Missionary and Nation-Builder, by Mabel E. Jordon. p. 24. 
The Establishment of Fort Calgary, by Lawrence H. Bussard. p. 34. 


Spring. 1955 
Volume 3, Number 2 
Rev. J. Gough Brick and his Shaftesbury Mission Farm by Capt. A. L. Brick. p. 3. 
Further Light on the Name “Twelve-Foot” Davis, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 13. 
Anglican Beginnings In and About Edmonton, by Rev. F. A. Peake. p. 15. 
Ranching in Southern Alberta, by Ernest S. George. p. 33. 


Summer, 1955 
Volume 3, Number 3 
Calgary's First Stampede, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 3. 
Pioneering on Strawberry Plain, by Dr. Percy Talbot. p. 14. 
The Red Deer River Ghosts, by Roy Devore. p. 34. 
Alberta Imprints Before 1900, by Bruce Peel. p. 41. 
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Autumn, 1955 
Volume 3, Number 4 
Some Early History of Parkland, Alberta, by Georgina H. Thomson. p. 
Henry Bird Steinhauer and His Whitefish Lake Mission, by Mabel E. bless: p. ll. 
A Blood Indian's Story, by Mike Oka and Harry Mills. p. 13. 
Historic St. Albert: Trials & Disappointments, 1883-89 (Part 3), by Fr. A. Tetreault. p. 17. 


Winter, 1956 
Volume 4, Number 1 
Edmonton Courts and Lawyers in Territorial Times, by Col. F. C. Jamieson. p. 3. 
Donald Graham's Narrative of 1872-73, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 10. 
Sheridan Lawrence, a Tribute, by Maj. Gen. Griesbach. p. 20 


An Account of the Frog Lake Massacre, by George Stanley and Alex. E. Peterson. p. 23, 
Letters From “Old Glad.” p. 30. 


Spring. 1956 
Volume 4, Number 2 
The North West Trade Gun, by John C. Ewers. p. 3. 
The Athabasca Brigade, by Donald Ross. p. 10. 
Rev. John Gough Brick, by Rt. Rev. R. J. Pierce. p. 17. 
Edward McKay, by Senator F. W. Gershaw. p. 22. 
Animals of the Early West (Part 1), by Sir Cecil Denny. p. 23. 


“ Volume 4, Number 3 
Im The Drama of Medicine in Alberta, by Dr. Angus C. McGugan. p. 3. 
” Trails of Yesteryear, by Fred Bowtell and Alex E. Peterson. p. 8. 
: Early High River and the Whiskey Traders, by Philip Weinard. p. 12. 
” Wasyl Eleniak, Father of Ukrainian Settlers in Canada, by M. H. Ponich. p. 17. 
2 Dr. Frederick D. Shaw, by P. C. Shaw. p. 19. 
. Animals of the Early West (Part 2), by Sir Cecil Denny. p. 21. 
im Blackfeet Place-Names, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 29. 
Autumn, 1956 
Sin Volume 4, Number 4 
i The Cochrane Ranch, by Donald Edward Brown. p. 3. 
: Half an Hour’s Drive from Edmonton, Recollections of a Homesteader, by Norman F. Priestley. 


p. 9. 

A Fur Trader of the North, by Fred R. Fraser and Alex E. Peterson. p. 19. 
Indians of the Early West (Part 1), by Sir Cecil Denny. p. 22. 

A Letter from Fort Whoop-Up, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 27. 

Gold in the Saskatchewan River. p. 29. 


Winter, 1957 
Volume 5, Number 1 
From the Old Land to the New (Part 1), by Richard Gavin Reid. p. 3. 
“North West’’ and “Minnow,” two Saskatchewan River Steamers, by Nick Wickenden. p. 10. 
Joe Macdonald, Tripper—1835-1916, by Barbara A. Johnstone. p. 16. E 
Western —" of the Historic Buffalo in the Upper Bow River Valley, by Frank Gilbert 3m 
Roe. 


p. 21. 
Historic St. Albert: Transformation & Highlights, 1890-1954 (Part 4), by Fr. A. Tetreault. p. 25. 


Spring. 1957 
Volume 5, Number 2 
Rocky Mountain Rangers, by Hugh A. Dempsey. p. 3. 
Chief Factor John Rowand, by Dr. H. E. Rawlinson. p. 9. 
From the Old Land to the New (Part 2), by Richard Gavin Reid. p. 15. 
Moira O'Neill in Alberta, by T. B. Higginson. p. 22. 
Indians of the Early West (Part 2), by Sir Cecil Denny. p. 26. 


Summer, 1957 
Volume 5, Number 3 
A Quaker in Buckskin, by Elsie Park Gowan. p. 1. 
Frank Oliver and the Bulletin, by W. S. Waddell. p. 7. 
Old Mose of Whoop-Up, by Frank Wilkeson. p. 13. 
A Tribute to the Horse, by Grant MacEwan. p. 17. 
The Blackfoot Treaty, by Richard Hardisty. p. 20. 


Autumn, 1957 
Volume 5, Number 4 
Rise of the United Farmers of Alberta, by David Grant Embree. p. 1. 
. Historical Marker—Indian Style, by Thomas F. and Alice B. Kehoe. p. 6. 
W. G. Haultain, Premier of the North-West Territories, by W. Everard Edmonds. p. 11. 
Gicuiatas Pioneers in Western Canada, by P. J. Lazarowich. p. 17. 
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